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For courses in 
GEOGRAPHY: 


Grade 5—Borchert-McGuigan 
Geography of the New World 
Grade 6—Borchert-McGuigan 
Geography of the Old World 


Here are your 1960-61 Rand McNally 
State-Adopted Textbooks 


These fascinating new texts, by Dr. John Borchert and Miss 
Jane McGuigan, use a fresh and provocative approach to the 
study of geography. They emphasize important studies and skills 
which are important to today’s students. 


Briefly, these new geographies teach students to understand what 
they see—the world’s pattern of urbanization—the international 
problem of adequate water and moisture, and our freedom and 


heritage as aspects of the geography of our land. 


To help you, there are: 
A teacher’s edition for each text, a correlated map and globe 


program, and filmstrips. 


Write today for more information. 





For courses in 


BLENDED GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY: 


Grade 5—Jones-Nystrom 
Within the Americas 
Grade 6—Pounds-Jones 
Beyond the Oceans 


In these texts geography and history are blended naturally to give 
the students a balanced understanding of the world, while the 


fundamentals of the subjects are retained. 


The content of the books has been organized to fit the child’s 
maturation level. Motivation and built-in aids, workshops that 
are fun, a multitude of maps and striking pictures in both black- 
and-white and in color, pleasant and interesting style for easy 
reading—these are only a few of the features designed so that 


you can teach the basic learnings of the social studies. 





For High School courses in 
AMERICAN HISTORY: 


The Adventure of the 
American People 


by Graff and Krout 
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Here is a fresh, colorful, personalized, reading adventure that has 
taken more adoptions than any other American history text this 
year. THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
is the first text in 25 years that is completely new in approach. 
This is an exciting account of American history, with unques- 
tionable scholarship, balanced judgment, and well-integrated, 
colorful illustrations. In all historical literature there is no more 
fascinating story than that of our own country. Noted historians, 
Henry Graff and John Krout of Columbia University, have 
written THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
as exciting narrative; they have presented the American story 


as the dramatic adventure it truly is. 


For more complete information write Rand McNally representative: 


|. W. Bland - Rand McNally & Company +* 405 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 








COLONIAL FILMS PRESENTS 


A NEW IDEA IN FILMSTRIPS 
$8 Elementary Science 


Color Filmstrips 


RECOMMENDED FOR NDEA PURCHASE 


THIS new program of 88 ELEMENTAY SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS 
consists of 627 scientific principles in eleven subject areas that have 
been carefully sequenced into eight progressive levels of study for 
advanced classes in corresponding grades 1-8. Each separate film- 
Strip is devoted to a subject area, and eleven of these areas make up 
one study level, or grade level. 


To ASSIST the teacher, a completely informative, 120-page, teacher’s 
guide is available with each study level to explain the scientific prin- 
ciple behind each frame. 


11 BASIC SCIENCE AREAS IN EACH STUDY (GRADE) LEVEL: 








1. Rocks, Soils and Minerals 7. Electricity and Magnetism 

2. Light 8. Heat 

3. Sound 9. Man’s Use and Control 

4, Universe and Solar System 10. Air and Water 

5. Living Matter 11. Some Properties, Structures, and 
6. Health and Safety Changes in Matter 


Each grade set of filmstrips on the above eleven basic science areas is made up of 


pictures especially produced for and corresponding to that particular grade level. 


COMPLETE SET OF 8 GRADES 


Ge NERD: F900 i PIPING an so Jes. ce ped ae event $480.00 


eer Hh creer pyri tree Ce re 60.00 
EACH ADDITIONAL TEACHER’S GUIDE, PER GRADE LEVEL .......... $1.00 


ORDER FROM 


CAPITOL FILM & RADIO CO, INC. 


19 WEST MAIN ST. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Our Cover—‘Montpelier” in Orange 
County was the home of James Madison, 
fourth president of the United States. It 
is the sixth in our series of covers on 
homes of Virginia-born presidents. While 
his parents lived in Orange County, James 
Madison was born at Port Conway, King 
George County, Virginia, the home of his 
maternal grandmother, Mrs. Conway. It 
was during a visit to the ancestral home 
in Northern Neck that he was born on 


March 16, 1751, the first of his parents’ 
seven children. 
“Montpelier” where James Madison 


spent his adult life, is located about four 
miles from Orange Courthouse. The nu- 
cleus of the present house was built about 
1760, a plain rectangular structure with 
a hall running —— the center and 
two rooms on each side. Its identity has 
now merged with the grander house, 
the chief enlargements having been made 
in 1809 from designs by William Thorn- 
ton, architect for the nation’s Capitol at 
Washington, and Latrobe assisted in fur- 
ther improvements which included the ad- 
dition of two wings. “The result was sim- 
pie but symmetry of proportion and 
aultlessness of taste.” The owner in re- 
cent years had added another story to 
the wings, artistically done. 

Madison not only showed taste in the 
architecture of his house and the orna- 
mentation of its rooms, but also in the 
poaning of the grounds. He laid out a 
arge terraced garden in the form of a 
horseshoe and planted an avenue of pines 
leading to a circular collonade above an 
ice-house. 

James Madison was president of the 
United States for two terms, having 
served from March 4, 1809 until March 
4, 1817. During his administration the 
War of 1812 was fought with Great Brit- 
ain, and his work led to the framing of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
He was a member of the committee draft- 
ing the Virginia constitution and served in 
the Continental Congress. A student at 
Princeton University, he left his library 
to the University of Virginia. Married 
to the widow Dorothy Payne Todd, James 
— died at Montpelier on June 28, 


This interesting view of ‘“Mont- 
pelier” was made by Randolph W. 
Church, State Librarian, and is shared 
by the Virginia State Library. Mr. 
Church also photographed “Montebel- 
lo” which appeared on the November 
1960 cover of the Journal. 
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Convention Nightmare 


The face-lifting of my article entitled 
“Convention Nightmare” may not be 
at its best in all lights, but at least it 
has lifted the burden of irritation off 
my mind that I am an active and 
interested member of any organization 
guilty of allowing the fiasco of that 
Delegates dinner to come to pass. 

With all due credit to the food ser- 
vices, I was not disturbed that my meal 
was cold and incompletely served. I 
paid for my dinner; I made four trips 
to the John Marshall Hotel to pick up 
the ticket, and I had to go alone because 
my best friend could not get a ticket. 
I am merely appalled that we, as hard 
working conscientious educators, should 
expend our efforts in such futile ways. 

We say to ourselves, by way of ra- 
tionalizing, that we can’t win all of the 
time, that we can’t reach all of the 
people no matter what we offer, and 
that there has to be a law of averages 
about such things as huge dinners. 1 
have attended hugh dinners at NEA 
conventions and I know people can be 
difficult to inspire and move, but could 
not we, the members of VEA, begin 
to see the handwriting on the wall 
where free handouts of tickets are 
concerned? 

District L gave a dinner for 500 
people and you could have heard a pin 
drop during the after dinner program. 
Why? Because the audience came by 
free choice. They came, paid $3.50 
for a dinner ticket, sat to the final 
curtain, and remained to thank those 
who made the evening possible. The 
principle is basically the same whether 
we deal with 10 or 10 hundred, those 
who choose to come, listen and stay 
while those who come for other reasons 
find a way out. 

Thank you for your interest, even 
if the article is not what the doctor 
orders for the patient now. 

Mrs. Polly Henderson 
Kempsville Meadows School 


Princess Anne, Virginia 


The combining, for the first time, 
of the three banquets into one was an 
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experiment. Because of lack of space, 
only a limited number of tickets for 
purchase were available. Heretofore, 
only delegates who had complimentary 
tickets attended the banquets. We hope 
the situation will be improved next year. 

Editor. 


Complimentary Membership 


Thank you for the letter and mem- 
bership card. This is a very thought- 
ful and generous thing for you to do. 
I still have enough work to keep me 
busy and augment my social security 
and pension. I have a good class in 
voice, which I teach at my home 
studio, and I also direct a church choir 
and a male chorus. I am always grate- 
ful for your many kindnesses to me 
during the long years I was in harness. 

Charles Troxell, Retired 
Richmond 


How I thank you for the compli- 
mentary card from the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association! 1 want to express 
my appreciation for the raise we have 
had and for the checks coming in on 
time, God bless you and keep you. 

L. M. Mattox, Retired 
Ford, Va. 


Apology 


Of Special Interest to 
Special Educators 
This letter is published at the 
request of the retiring president, 


Mrs. Lothaine Price, Department 
of Special Education, VEA 


Mrs. Lothaine Price, President 
Special Education Department 
Virginia Education Association 
Lane High School 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Dear Mrs. Price: 

I am chagrined to learn 
through Mr. Preston Turner that 
our charter bus service fell down 
during the recent meeting of the 
Virginia Education Association in 
Richmond. I apologize most sin- 
cerely for this breakdown in our 
service, which occurred as a re- 
sult of a lack of understanding 
on our part. 

We hope that you will over- 
look our shortcomings this time, 
and we look forward next year 
to serving you more adequately 
when you visit us again. 

Sincerely yours, 

Warren R. Pollard, President 

Virginia Transit Company 

Richmond 13, Virginia 
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Designed and Built for the AEROSPACE AGE 





THE (14961) Evition o—- COMPTON’S 











bg it may take some “Celestial Navigation” for teachers 
to find the interests and abilities of students in the Aero- 
space Age. It will take the finest quality reference materials 
available to release the full potential of each student. 


For the most up-to-date, quality encyclopedia available, A’ (a 
prime) teacher in A' (a prime) classroom will “Fix” on the 
New 1961 Edition of Compton’s. 








In addition to the new articles in fhe new Aerospace Area, the 
1961 Compton’s brings you 1,012 new and rewritten or revised 
articles in such important areas as: 


Laos; Burma; Cambodia; Indonesia; Thailand; Sumatra; and many 
other countries in Southeast Asia. 


Biographies of President Kennedy; Charles De Gaulle; Mao Tse- 
tung; and many, many others. 


68 new or revised articles on Animals — including animal tracks, 
legendary animals, extinct animals. 


New Compton use of Trans-Vision — a serie$ of superimposed pic- 
tures printed on acetate — for the anatomy of the frog. The com- 
plete key as well as individual keys to the drawings make this the 
most usable of teaching tools. 


Economics, photography, polar regions, pirates, fairies, credit, 
and agriculture — plus many more. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Aerospace Age brings new terms, 
new concepts, new teaching problems. 

No one (not even our spacemen) has 
all the answers students need about the 
air and space age. But students expect 
teachers to know — or know where to 
find — the answers. Compton editors 
and artists have been meeting publi- 
cation deadlines at the rate of more 
than 275 pages per month during 
the past year to provide easily 
understood, easy-to-find an- 
swers in the nation’s First-In- 
Quality reference set — 
Compton’s, of course. For / Aerospace Careers 












example, the 38 new Aerospace Fuels 
Aerospace articles alone Aerospace Industry 
include those listed Aerospace Medicine 


at right. Air Force Academy 
Airplane Airframe 
Airplane Flight Controls 
Airplane History 
Airplane Models 
Airplane Pilot and Crew 
Airplane Power Plants 
Airplane Safety 

Air Traffic Control 
Autogiro 

Aviation Meteorology 
Aviation Navigation 
Aviation Regulation 
Civil Air Patrol 
Helicopter 

Guided Missiles 

Jet Propulsion 

Rockets 

Space Travel 

and 15 other new, 
revised or rewritten 
articles — with 542 
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illustrations, 169 pages 
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For additional information write: F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 





















oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pause fromthe pace Of a: basy PAY. neces wrwinitinniandeincsiat stninioeswiatitin 
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Summer Opportunities 





Natural Resource Conservation 
Short Courses will be offered again 
this summer at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute and the College of William and 
Mary, under the direction of E. W. 
Mundie, Extension Soil Conservationist 
at VPI. The courses are sponsored by 
the Virginia Resource-Use Educational 
Council and cover instruction in Geol- 
ovy, Marine Life, Soil-Water, Forestry, 
and Wildlife. Experts in each of these 
ficlds supplement their lectures with 
field trips, making the course more 
meaningful to the student. Scholarships 
covering tuition, meals, and lodging 
are made available through Soil Con- 
servation Districts, Virginia Department 
of Education, Izaak Walton League, 
Garden Clubs, and many interested in- 
dustries and organizations. Applications 
for scholarships may be made to the 
Virginia Resource-Use Council, P. O. 
Box 1646, Richmond, Virginia. Three 
semester hours credit (four and a half 
quarter hours at VPI) are given for the 
course, and may be applied to gradu- 
ate or under-graduate work. 


Home Management and Family 
Housing Workshop will be held at 
VPI, july 10-22. It offers an oppor- 
tunity for homemaking teachers, super- 
visors, and other professional home 
economists to gain the latest informa- 
tion on important aspects of effective 
home management and good family 
housing. The workshop carries three 
quarter hours graduate credit which 
may be applied toward certificate re- 
newal and a Master’s degree. Enroll- 
ment in the workshop is limited to 60 
participants. Further information may 
be obtained by writing Dr. Laura Jane 
Harper, Dean of the School of Home 
Economics, VPI, Blacksburg, Virginia. 


Business Education Conference 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, July 
6-7 will have as its theme “Pointing 
business education at the mind as well 
as the hand.” Major topics dealing with 
the theme are: thinking typists replace 
typing automatons, a crusade for sensi- 
ble emphasis in business education, how 
teaching machines promote thinking, 
reflective versus strait jacket short- 
hand, amount-posting or idea-boosting 
in bookkeeping, promoting the Ameri- 
can system through general business, 
management for decision makers. 


Shorthand Course under the aus- 
pices of the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute Business Education Department, 
will be offered at VPI, June 19-July 1. 
The first week of the short course will 
be conducted by Professor George A. 
Wagoner, head of Business Education 
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and Office Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Dr. Faborn Etier 
of the University of Texas will instruct 
during the second week. The course 
will be on a credit or non-credit basis. 
For further information, write Harry 
Huffman, professor of Business Educa- 
tion, VPI, Blacksburg, Virginia. 


Latin Workshop program at Western 
Maryland College, Westminster, Mary- 
land, June 26-July 14, is offering in- 
struction in the operation and use of 
a language laboratory by Latin teachers. 
The work carries three hours graduate 
credit. Teachers who wish to earn six 
hours credit in a summer and can at- 
tend a full session, June 22 to July 26, 
may take the Latin Workshop plus a 
new course in “Classical Civilization 
and Ideas.” Visiting professor in the 
program is Mrs. Margaret Forbes of the 
University of Minnesota. 


University of Wisconsin offers over 
700 regular courses in 78 fields of 
study during June 20-August 11. In 
addition, there will be new courses and 
conferences in education, a new four- 
week session, July 3-28, new arrange- 
ments for speedy registration, more 
classes in the cool of the morning, and 
more lakeshore housing. Ten teachers 
from Virginia were among the 2,900 
teachers and school administrators from 
47 states and territories attending the 
University of Wisconsin summer ses- 
sions last year. For information, write 
Dean L. H. Adolfson, University of 


Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Reading Conference will be held 
at the University of Chicago, June 27- 
30. Central theme for the twenty-fourth 
Annual Reading Conference is “Con- 
troversial Issues and Promising Solu- 
tions.” The advance program may be 
secured about May | from Mrs. Helen 
Robinson, Conference Director, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Workshop in Reading for the ninth 
year will be conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the University of 
Chicago, July 3-28. The workshop is 
open to classroom teachers, reading 
consultants, supervisors, administrators, 
librarians, and remedial teachers of read- 
ing. Registration in the workshop is for 
one and one-half course credits (5 se- 
mester hours). An additional half-credit 
may be earned by attending the Read- 
ing Conference and remaining through 
August 4 to complete a paper. Applica- 
tion blanks should be secured early 
from Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, Direc- 
tor of the Workshop, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


A Day at the United Nations 


Why not make your plans to spend 
a day or more in New York City at the 
conclusion of the NEA Convention 
and visit the headquarters of the United 
Nations? The Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations and the Division of 
Travel Service are planning a special 
“Day at the UN” on Saturday, July 
1, 1961. 

The plan includes transportation 
from Atlantic City to New York City, 
hotel overnight in New York, tours of 
UN headquarters and film showings 
on United Nations, lunch in the UN 
cafeteria, and talks by top UN officials. 
Costs will vary from about $14 to $28, 
depending upon the services requested. 
With limited accommodations, requests 
will be filled on a “first come, first 
served” basis. Information and appli- 
cation forms are available from Harold 
Colvin, Division of Travel Service, 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


Spring Reading Conference 
University of Virginia 


The fourth annual University of Vir- 
ginia Spring Reading Conference will 
be held on April 29. Dr. Russell Staf- 
fer, director of the Reading Center, 
University of Delaware, and editor of 
The Reading Teacher, will be the fea- 
tured speaker. 

Main sessions of the conference and 
publishers’ exhibits of materials will be 
held in Cabell Hall, the student ac- 
tivities building. Registration and cof- 
fee hour is scheduled at 9:00 a.m., with 
the opening session beginning at 10:00 
a.m. in the Auditorium of Cabell Hall. 

For further information, write to Dr. 
Emery P. Bliesmer, Director, McGuffey 
Reading Clinic, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Librarians Plan Series of 
Meetings 


Instead of its usual spring meeting, 
the School Librarians Section of the 
Virginia Fducation Association will 
have a series of four meetings in different 
parts of the State. The four meetings 
are scheduled as follows: 


March 18 Longwood College 


April 8 Madison College 
April 15 Radford College 
April 22 James Blair High School, 


Williamsburg 
Librarians are encouraged to bring 
with them to these area meetings lay- 
men, school board members, superin- 
tendents, town councilmen, and 
parents. 





You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 








Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of fa- 
mous Mason Candy. At no extra charge 
each package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(6674% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 




















pose ee 
| Mr. Georce Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
| obligation, information on your Fund | 
| Raising Plan. | 
| Name 
| Age if under 21 | 
| Address____ | 
| Organization _ ; 
| Phone i 
| City State ! 
a | 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. L., N. Y. 





Fourth Observance of Teach- 
ing Career Month—April 


The fourth nationwide observance 
of Teaching Career Month gets un- 
derway this April keyed to the theme 
that getting and keeping good teach- 
ers is a pre-eminent national concern. 

The National Education Association, 
coordinator of the month-long observ- 
ance, warns that the teacher shortage 
continues, with little let-up in sight. 
Objective of the special month is to 
dramatize the importance of the teach- 
er in American life, and to spotlight 
the recruitment, preparation, and re- 
tention of outstanding youngsters in 
the profession. 

Support at the state and local level 
for the annual observance is growing 
each year, reports NEA. 

Cooperating in the preparation of 
special materials for the 1961 observ- 
ance of Teaching Career Month are 
the following NEA groups and indi- 
viduals: the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, the Consultant for Local 
Associations, the Future Teachers of 
America, the Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, and the 
Division of Press and Radio Relations. 
Other agencies of the NEA will be 
helping to promote purposes of the 
month, as will such groups as the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the National School Boards As- 
sociation, and the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

To assist school systems, teacher as- 
sociations, PTAs, and other groups in- 
terested in planning local observances 
of Teaching Career Month, the NEA 
has prepared several new folders and 
other materials which may be purchased 
individually, or in a sample Kit. 

The Teaching Career Month Kit in- 


cludes the following materials: 


© Planning Folder and Order Form. 

©® Teaching Career Month Poster. 

© Leaflet: “The ABCs of Teaching 
in Elementary School.” 

© Leaflet: “The Good Life-College 
Teaching.” 

© Leaflet: “College Tips for Future 
Teachers.” 

© Booklet: “Invitation to Teaching.” 
Revised edition. 

© Leaflet: “What Shall I Teach?” 

© Leaflet: ‘Wondering Whether 
Your Child Should Be a Teacher?” 

© Five leaflets on satisfactions and 
opportunities in five teaching fields: 
science, music, art, physical education, 
and the school librarianship. 

© Sample Mayor's Proclamation for 
local observance of Teaching Career 
Month. 

Cost of the single Kit is 50 cents 
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with the following discounts: 2-9 Kits, 
10 per cent discount; 10 or more Kits, 
20 per cent discount. 

Address requests for TCM materials 
to Teaching Career Month, 1201—16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Library Week 
April 16-22, 1961 


“For a Richer, Fuller Life—Read” is 
the theme of the 1961 National Library 
week, April 16-22. 

Three years of this program have 
shown that at a time when national 
media are focusing on reading oppor- 
tunities and libraries, a community can 
realize the influence of the schools and 
teachers. 

As the American Association of 
School Librarians became a department 
of the NEA recently, NEA President 
Clarice Kline suggests that it would be 
appropriate this year to focus both pro- 
fessional and public attention on the 
good school library program, what it 
is, and what it takes to enable it to 
support quality education at all levels. 

Further information for observing the 
Week is available by writing to Na- 
tional Library Week, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
































Modern school uses precast concrete... 
reduces costs to less than *11°° per square foot! 





How to get the best school at the lowest cost. This is a common 
problem in growing communities. The Linton-Stockton Elementary 
School in Linton, Indiana, solved it with precast concrete. 

The school building has received wide acclaim in educational 
circles ... and the cost was only $10.87 per square foot. 

There are 36 classrooms in all, each averaging 1200 square feet in 
size. Total accommodations: 1200 pupils. Total cost for this 80,000 
square foot school: $870,000. 

Construction was relatively simple. The frame was formed by 
precast concrete members supporting precast roof slabs. All pre- 
casting was done at the site. 

Careful planning, standardization of members and re-use of forms 
helped hold down costs and building time. Other advantages in- 
clude low maintenance, long life, low annual cost and high fire safety. 

If your community is considering a new school, it should definitely 


Precast concrete “bent” being swung into place at new consider precast concrete. Free information will be sent on request. 
Linton-Stockton Elementary School. Designers: T. C. Dorste 

and S. G. Pantazi, Indianapolis. Structural engineer: F. E. 

Burroughs, Indianapolis. 





the mark ofa 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION modern school... 
1401 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. + 50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 7 Cc O Md Cc R ET E 
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JUST APPROVED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
FOR USE IN THE VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS... 





. . . For grades three through twelve, a comprehensive language arts 
program outstandingly varied and complete. 


Second Edition of: 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 
1961 Copyright 
(Grades Three through Seven) 


By Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, Rice, Bishop 


Seventh Edition of: 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 
(Book Two, Grade Eight) 


By Tressler, Christ, Shelmadine 


Seventh Edition of: 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
(Grades Nine through Twelve) 


By Tressler, Christ, Terino, and Starkey 


... To orient students verbally at all levels for a world in which 
communication plays an increasingly important role. 





D. C. Heath and Company 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES: MRS. VIRGINIA U. CUSHWA AND MR. HOWARD B. PADGETT 
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Editorials 


by Dr. Robert F. Williams 





Education---An Investment 


A distinguished Virginia Senator made a speech the 
other day in which he said, “Projections of costs on pres- 
ent educational patterns and formulae (in Virginia) in- 
dicate simply that we will go broke, or be compelled to 
dump the whole unwieldy mess on the Federal Govern- 
ment, if we do not shake free of ancient forms and find 
more efficient procedures.” 

This point of view, of course, fails to take into ac- 
count the fact that Virginia ranks 46th in her effort 
among the states to support public education. Our “going 
broke” would appear somewhat remote, to say the least. 
It also fails to distinguish between “spending” and “in- 
vesting.” 

From London and New York two statements on edu- 
cation as an investment reached our office the same day. 

Professor H. L. Elvin, Director of the University of 
London Institute of Education, in a speech reported in 
the January 13 issue of The Schoolmaster, the ofhcial 
publication of the British National Union of Teachers, 
said: “Education is too often thought of as consumption, 
too seldom as investment.” The Schoolmaster reports 
his speech as follows: 

“Considering education as an investment, Professor 
Elvin reported that American evidence seemed to indi- 
cate that its return in cash per person was very much 
higher than that from other investments. There was a 
strong assumption that the economic growth of the Unit- 
ed States could not be explained merely in terms of 
physical capital. There was a gap. And what seemed 
to fill that gap was their investment in human resources. 
Education had paid off, and it was significantly true that 
the United States was the first country to have universal, 
free primary and secondary education.” 


Spending 

The other statement was contained in one of Walter 
Lippmann’s columns. He contends that in order for 
America to move forward in education, the confusion 
which clusters about the highly charged words “spend- 
ing” and “investment” must be cleared away. 

“There is, for example, the notion that the public 
authorities at any government level never invest. They 
only spend. On the other hand, private corporations and 
private individuals not only spend but also invest. This 
leads to the blind prejudice that since governments can 
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only spend, whatever money they use tends to be wasted. 
On the other hand, whenever private corporations or 
individuals invest, that is a good thing and a public 
benefit.” 

If a furniture manufacturing company puts money 
into a plant to produce school furniture, this constitutes 
an “investment”; but, when school boards buy school 
desks from such a concern, it is “spending the taxpay- 
ers’ money.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Lippmann says: “It takes good 
judgment to spend and invest wisely, be it publicly or 
privately. But that kind of judgment cannot be made at 
all if we react, like Pavlov’s dogs, to the prejudiced 
sound of words.” 

That American education is an investment which pays 
off handsomely, is obvious from the following table: 


TABLE I 





1—INCOME RISES WITH YEARS OF SCHOOLING 








Men Women 
Years of school completed by Median Median 
persons 14 years of age or income, income, 
more 1958 Index 1958 Index 
All income recipients $3,742 100 $1,176 100 
Less than 8 years 1,905 51 711 60 
8 years only 3,214 86 909 77 
1-3 years of high school 3,594 96 867 74 
4 years of high school 4,548 122 2,036 173 
1-3 years of college 4,924 132 1,865 159 
4 years of college 6,374 170 2,903 247 
5 or more years of college 6,926 185 4,381 373 
Source: 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. “In- 
come of Families and Persons in the United States: 1958.” 
Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 33. Washington, 
D. C.: the Bureau, January 15, 1960. Table 26, p. 38. 


Indexes were computed by the NEA Research Division. 





Interestingly enough, the investment in a college edu- 
cation pays higher dividends for women than it does 
for men. 

Returns on the educational investment can be even 
more dramatically presented when they are calculated 
in terms of lifetime earnings for males. 
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TABLE II 


INCOME IN RELATION TO EDUCATION* 
(American Males, 1958) 


Years of School Completed and Age 
Income from Age 18 to Death 


Elementary: Less than 8 years .$129,764 
8 years .. 181,695 
High School: 1 to 3 years $211,193 
4 years 257,557 
College: 1 to 3 years $315,504 
4 years or more . 435,242 


*Miller, Herman P. “Annual and Lifetime Rated in Relation 
to Education: 1939-1959.” American Economic Review 50: 
962-86; December 1960. 

The education of the head of the family reflects the 
family’s chances of reaching a high income bracket. 
More than one-fourth of the families headed by a 
person with some college training were in the $10,000 
and over income bracket; but, only one-tenth of the fam- 
ilies whose head was only a high school graduate and 
one-seventeenth of the families whose head was only an 
elementary school graduate. 


TABLE Iil 


FAMILY INCOME REFLECTS EDUCATION 
Percent distribution of families by money income 


Under $5000 $5,000 to 9,999 $10,000 and over 
59% 35% 


Schooling of 
head of family 









6% 





Elementary 
8 years only 








High-school 
graduate 





16% 


College—4 
or more years 














Based on data in: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. “Income of Familes and Persons in 
the Uaited States: 1958." Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 33. Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, 
January 1S, 1960. Table 8, p. 24 
NEA Research Division 
The unemployment of workers is closely related to 
their level of education. Relationship is, of course, in- 
verse. In March 1959, 8.5 per cent of the workers in 
the labor force with less than a high school graduation 
were unemployed as compared with 4.8 per cent of the 
high school graduates and 2.4 per cent of workers with 
some college experience. 
Seventeen years ago, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
published “Education—An Investment In People.” 
It is taking a long time for that viewpoint to prevail. 


Removal of Ignorance 


Before choosing the chairman of the President’s Coun- 
cil on Economic Advisors, President Kennedy sent out 
inquiries all over the country asking economists to list 
the 10 outstanding people in their field. Dr. Walter W. 
Heller, Chairman of the Department of Economics at 
the University of Minnesota, stood high on practically 
every list. He was appointed. 
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He brings to his important position a different concept 
from that generally held regarding the importance of 
education. His idea is that human capital—knowledge and 
skills—contributes more to economic growth than tangible 
capital. The important implications for public policy of 
this point of view are considered in the cover story on 
Dr. Heller which appeared in the March 3, 1961 issue 


of Time magazine. 


Time says, “Next to dropping the tight money policy, 
Heller's most important prescription for faster economi: 
growth is increased government investment in ‘our mos 
valuable resource, the human mind.’ In Heller’s thinking 
education has an enormous economic value. He points 
out that the chronically unemployed are largely the un 
educated and the unskilled—the economy has jobs read) 
to be filled, but only for the educated and skilled. He 
sees in education the explanation of ‘the paradox of per 
sistent poverty amidst growing plenty.’ ‘Substandard ed 
ucation,’ he says, ‘dwarfs any other cause of poverty.’ ” 

The areas in Virginia which are the most economically 
depressed are the areas in which first, the level of educa- 
tion is lowest; second, there is a high percentage of 
substandard certificates; and third, a low level of teach- 
ers’ salaries. 


Straws in the Wind 


We believe that ultimately the length of the school 
year will be increased at the elementary, high school, and 
college levels. (See “Twelve-Month Employment for 
Teachers” by Earl J. Shiflet in the February, 1961 issue 
of the Journal. ) 


We submit the following evidence: 


1. The 1961-62 budget of the Arlington County School 
Board includes an appropriation of $75,000 to hire 
175 teachers, counsellors and librarians for 11 months 
instead of 934 months. These employees would re- 
ceive pay increases of about 17 per cent. When one 
considers that the same budget calls for teacher pay 
scales ranging from $4500 to $7400 after 12 years 
for holders of Bachelor's Degrees for 9%4 months, one 
can easily see what a boon this will be not only to 
the children of the county but to the teachers as well. 
Thus, a teacher on the scale at $7200 will receive 
an increase of $1200, for 11 months, making an an- 
nual salary of $8400. When 11 months employment 
of 12 per cent of Arlington County’s school instruc- 
tional staff is contemplated, a real step in the direction 
of the extension of the school year is made. 


i) 


This month representatives from colleges and univer- 
sities in 2] states will meet at the University of Pitts- 
burgh to study the “trimester” school calendar adopted 
by Pitt in 1959. This arrangement divides the aca- 
demic year into three 15-week periods or “trimesters.” 

If a student elects to attend classes in all three, he 
may complete his undergraduate work in 2% years. 
The purpose is to find time for students to obtain 
both a liberal and professional education. The con- 
ference grows out of the tremendous interest develop- 
ing in other states concerning the advantages of the 
“trimester” plan. 


The extended school year is on the way. 
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TEAM TEACHING—wMrs. Aubrey Ross, Mrs. William Colvin and Edward Thurston are three of 
five teachers who are members of a special teaching team instituted at Culpeper County 
High School this year. The experiment is described in this article. 


Team-Teaching Pro 


NE of the newest experiments 

in education is being tried at 
Culpeper County High School this 
year—team teaching. 

This experiment revolves around 
the question: If one teacher can do a 
fair job of teaching a subject, isn’t 
it reasonable to expect a better job of 
teaching to take place when several 
teachers pool their various learnings, 
personalities and talents, to bring to 
all students a greater coverage of 
material and an understanding in 
depth of the subject being taught? 

Forrest Frazier, principal, after 
hearing a talk on the subject several 
months ago, did some research on 
his own, and with the aid of faculty 
members, notably Mrs. Martha Ross, 
came up with a plan whereby all U. 
S. history students during the 1960- 
61 session would be pioneers in a 
venture which could conceivably 
alter the teaching of other courses at 
the school. 

There are 124 students in the U.S. 
history class at CCHS. Approximately 
half are following the college pre- 
paratory course. The other half di- 
vides almost evenly between those 
following a business program and a 


Reprinted by permission from 
Culpeper (Va.) Star-Exponent, No- 
vember 10, 1960. 
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general program. Mrs. Ross, an ex- 
perienced history teacher, delivers 
lectures on Monday sand Wednesdays 
to the business and general students. 
On Tuesdays and ” Thursdays she 
lectures the college preparatory group. 
On days (Monday through Thurs- 
day) students are not in lecture class- 
es, they report to a group discussion 
session under the leadership of Mrs. 
Helen Colvin or Edward Thurston. 
During the lecture with Mrs. Ross, 
the student is not allowed to talk or 
ask questions; while in the discussion, 
he is required to assist in the dis- 
cussion at hand. 

On Fridays, the entire group of 124 
students report to the lecture hall and 
view an up-to-date filmstrip which 
the school purchases weekly for the 
social studies department. This film- 
strip is on current happenings in the 
world and comes complete with com- 
mentary. Miss Mildred Jones delivers 
this commentary. James Bradford, 
final member of the team, assists this 
session of the class with setting up of 
the audio-visual equipment, lighting, 
ventilation and discipline. While the 
students are viewing the filmstrip and 
in the charge of the final two team 
members, the lecturer, Mrs. Ross, 
and the two discussion leaders, Mrs. 
Colvin and Mr. Thurston, are meet- 
ing to evaluate, coordinate and plan 


for the coming week of team activity. 

Is this a better way of teaching 
U.S. history than the one-teacher-per- 
classroom-five-times-a-week way? To 
draw my own conclusions, I have sat 
through three consecutive days of ob- 
serving all five teachers and all 124 
students. Here are some of my obser- 
vations, 

(1) It is much too early to say 
definitely whether this is the better 
way to teach US. history. (2) Stu- 
dent behavior and attention in classes 
(whether lecture or discussion group) 
was excellent. (3) All five teachers 
carried out their part in the team 
function in excellent manner. (4) 
This is a most excellent way to help 
new teachers achieve success in teach- 
ing. (5) The interplay of minds of 
several teachers on a single subject 
would tend to stimulate a student's 





Yaln 


interest in that subject. Different 
viewpoints and different personalties 
could get the subject matter across 
more effectively. (6) Cooperation 
between team members is absolutely 
essential. All members of the team 
must pull together to win the battle 
of good instruction. 

The final and only true way of 
determining whether the team-teach- 
ing way or the single-teacher way is 
the best in the teaching of U.S. 
history or any other subject will come 
when all of the lectures have been 
delivered, all of the discussion ses- 
sions ended, and all of the examina- 
tions taken by the students. 

Then we can ask: Have we covered 
more material this team-teaching way? 
Is there an understanding in “depth 
of what was covered? If both students 
and team teachers agree they have 
covered more and understand more 
U.S. history this new way than the 
conventional way, it will then be 
time to improve the facilities we have 
to carry out team-teaching projects 
and, perhaps, look at anothers course 
that would be more efficiently and 
effectively taught by a team of teach- 
ers. 


By HENRY D. W. CONNER 
Director of Instruction 
Culpeper County 
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TEACHERS INVITED TO SHARE 
VIEWS ON EDUCATION— wre oe shen 


Public Education since 
its creation in 1958 


V by the General As- 
R P : A sembly. He has rep- 
yrs resented Portsmouth 


ee ? : ; ; . in the State legisla- 
The State Commission on Public Education, through its chairman, Senator a ture since 1954. An 


William B. Spong, Jr. of Portsmouth, has invited the teachers of Virginia to rR attorney in that city, 


i ad , a h ttended Hamp- 
share their views on subjects under study by the Spong Commission and to se inion. 


comment on results of the Commission’s recommendations to the 1960 Gen- —_ the University of ~ 
> a eT . ginia, an e Uni- 
eral Assembly. Classroom teachers are urged to respond to the invitation below, _yersity of Edinburgh. His mother, Mis. Emily 
sending their communications before June 1 to the Commission on Public Edu- _N. Spong, a member of the Portsmouth City 
cation, care of John B. Boatwright, ]r., Secretary, State Capitol, Richmond 19, School Board for 23 years and only woman 


Virginia. 


chairman, received the VEA Outstanding 
School Board Member Award in 1951. 








66 E have to travel, these 

days,” said the Illinois 
third-grade teacher. “Our children 
have been to places we hardly ever 
heard of in the old days.” 

“My pupils,” said the Ohio teach- 
er, “used to think the only foreign 
country was Kentucky. But since 
the war, they have learned about 
foreign countries from their fathers 
and their uncles and other members 
of the family who have been abroad.” 

So two school teachers, members 
of a foreign travel study tour organ- 
ized by the National Education As- 
sociation last summer, expressed their 
views concerning the need and value 
of foreign travel by school teachers. 

These two were in one of the 
four groups which explored the 
highways and by-ways of Mexico. 
In all, there were 40 NEA- sponsored 
tours, which took more than 1,500 
teachers into 70 countries, for guided 
study of the history and culture of 
- these nations. In many instances the 
teachers were able to earn academic 
credit offered by universities which 
cooperate in the program. 

They go in groups of 30 to 40 or 
so, each led by an experienced tour 
director who briefs them in advance 
on what they are to look for in the 
countries visited. Wherever they go 
they meet the teachers and students 
of other lands, often forming lasting 
friendships, maintained by corre- 
spondence and exchange of teaching 

materials. They hear lectures by 
outstanding authorities in the coun- 


This composite article on edu- 
cational travel as in-service edu- 
cation for teachers was written by 
Joseph Hanlon and Mrs. Eva 
Adams Cross, NEA staff members, 
and supplied by Earl Henderson, 
assistant director of the NEA Divi- 
sion of Travel Service. 

Thirty-nine NEA-sponsored 1961 
travel seminars, area studies, and 
general cultural tours are described 
in the December NEA Journal. 
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Teachers Travel to keep up 
with Modern Youngsters 









“Travel should not be considered a frill in the experience of a teacher, 
but a necessary pre-service or in-service adjunct if the job of teaching 


is to be done in the fullest sense,” 


Executive Secretary. 


tries they visit and the tour director, 
from time to time, gathers them 
together to compare notes and review 
what they have observed. 

This is a program which has added 
a new dimension to teacher prepara- 
tion and many school boards throug- 
out the country have been quick to 
recognize it. The teacher who has 
been to a cold climate—or to a hot, 
dry climate—is much better equipped 
to teach about such matters than the 
one who has gathered information 
from text books. The subject becomes 
“alive” in the classroom and the chil- 
dren, stimulated perhaps by slides, 
photographs, or souvenirs the teacher 
has brought home with her, capture 
some of the zeal and enthusiasm 
which has imbued the teacher. Learn- 
ing then becomes fun. 


International Understanding 


Today’s teacher must acquire first- 
hand knowledge of the world and 
other peoples through the vital school 
of travel before he can make a rele- 
vant contribution to his country’s 
role of maintaining a society of free 
men. He faces the challenge of 
compe tence in teaching young Ameri- 
cans to live with men of different 
ideologies on a technologically shrink- 
ing planet and yet keep alive and 
flourishing this nation’s cherished 
values. 

In a world torn apart between the 
pull and haul of despotism and 
democracy, competence becomes a 
primary duty. How can a teacher 
achieve competence in the great task 
of helping to bring about interna- 
tional understanding until he him- 
self has traveled to other lands to 
gain some compassion for and com- 
prehension of men he has considered 
merely as “foreigners”? 





says Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA 


Teacher travel presents an invalu 
able aid in fostering international 
understanding, according to a recent 
research study prepared by the NEA 
Research Division for the Depart: 
ment of Elementary School Princi 
pals. Travel gives to the teacher new 
riches which he shares with his 
pupils; the children profit by contact 
with a person whose travel experi- 
ences have expanded his horizons; 
and the teacher who has traveled 
brings to his teaching a sympathy 
and understanding difficult to achieve 
in any other way. 

America’s schools must inevitably 
shoulder the responsibility for the 
development of mutual understand- 
ing among all peoples of the earth. 
It has become education’s most urgent 
role. How can this role best be 
carried out? It is a clear call for 
leadership responsibility for which 
every concerned teacher must accept 
a personal part. 

An inspiring sense of mission plus 
a lively American curiosity is already 
sending teachers in increasing thou- 
sands to foreign countries to learn 
something of their histories, philoso- 
phies, and politics. 

The global-minded teacher should 
have no difficulty selecting the type 
of travel program best tailored to his 
particular need in his own field of 
professional competence, such as 
European contemporary problems, 
comparative education, music, science, 
history. To a wide range of travel 
experiences, many institutions of 
higher learning as well as state and 
national educational associations have 
added in the past decade a new 
dimension in teacher preparation, 
area studies and seminars, a dimen- 


sion which school boards have quickly 
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recognized and which salary sched- 
ules reflect. 

Perhaps, the seminar yields the 
most vital learning experience in in- 
ternational relations. Graduate stu- 
dents, teachers, and others get funda- 
mental knowledge of international 
elations through direct experience in 
asic societal institutions of the coun- 
iries under study. Participants live 
on campuses of institutions uniquely 
influencing the education and devel- 
opment of youth. 

The NEA Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can Cultural Exchange, scheduled 
for 1961, is a seminar group of 
American and Scandinavian 
teachers who live on the campus 
of Liberty College in Aalborg, 
Denmark, for three weeks. Their 
studies on Scandinavia conducted 
through lectures, small-group 
discussions, and field trips in- 
clude history, political organi- 
zation, economy, literature, 
music, art, and cultural life. 

A number of universities through 
their departments of history, edu- 
cation, music, or art conduct seminars 
in Europe. A university in Hawaii 
conducts study tours in the Far East. 
It requires that a member of the 
faculty be the educational director 
and that each tour be formally ap- 
proved by the university as a credit 
course. 


Group Travel 


Fortunate the teacher whose first 
odyssey to Europe is facilitated 
through a group program sponsored 
by a national travel organization or 
university (or both) and under the 
leadership of a seasoned traveler and 
educator. The jaunt is no lone-wolf 
project for a teacher seeking the pro- 
fessional growth which makes for 
quality teaching and advancement 
on the salary schedule. 

Though travel is not the perilous 
recreation which Ulysses found it, 
educational travel—if it would avoid 
pitfalls—should be mapped by a team 
of experts who can plan, interpret, 
and effectively engineer the enter- 
prise. Even one well-managed group 
travel experience can so widen a 
teacher's horizons that he may in- 
definitely distill and transform it into 
richness of instruction in his class- 
room. 

Teachers generally want profes- 
sional help in planning educational 
travel; they don’t aspire to be inno- 
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The windmill, so characteristic of Holland, is rapidly being replaced by the electric pump. 
This one is beside the highway in the extreme northern part of Holland leading into Germany. 


cents traveling abroad on the purest 
of larks. Many of them have visited 
various sections of their own country, 
they’ve attended professional meet 
ings and workshops, and they've de- 
veloped an international awareness. 
They are eager to take advantage of 
travel programs designed to make the 
most of their time and money and to 
satisfy their intellectual curiosity 
about foreign lands. 

According to Panorama, ofhcial 
publication of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, teachers in the United 
States are curious to know what it’s 
like to be a teacher in other countries. 
They are interested in India’s Basic 
Schools, in Bolivia’s techniques to 
overcome illiteracy, in Nigeria’s steps 
to overcome the teacher shortage, in 
German educators’ use of television. 





This world-citizen attitude sparks 
the U.S. teacher’s interest in Europe’s 
contrasting governmental systems, 
contemporary problems, and cultures. 
Yet he has enough common sense to 
realize that he can never get first 
hand knowledge of any of them on 
his own limited resources and time; 
and he fears lest his first kaleido- 
scopic impressions of Europe be over- 
whelmingly confusing. In a land 
where the language, climate, politics, 
and even the color of the cattle may 
change in an hour’s flight, supervised 
travel is reassuring. 

The apprehensive traveler requires 
more than official tips on etiquette 
abroad along with his passport and a 


letter from the current resident of the 
White House, reminding him that 
the bearer of an American passport 


Two American teachers from Illinois make friends with children in the village of Tecalpulco 


during last summer's NEA tour of Mexico. 
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represents the United States. He 
urgently needs the services, benefits, 
and resources of a national organiza- 
tion which can plan an itinerary to 
fit his professional wants, provide 
group benefits of association with 
other members of his profession, 
supply the guidance of an experienced 
director and educator, and furnish 
adequate orientation. 


Foreknowledge Helps 
Of orientation, Edward P. Morgan, 


news analyst, commented in a Satur- 
day Review symposium on “Larkism 
or Overseasmanship,” that steamship 
companies romantically suggest that 
getting there is half the fun. “How 
much more fun,” he added, “the 
whole outing can be with a little 
foreknowledge of the terrain, at least 
a brushing acquaintance with the 
local culture, and natives’ rendezvous 
with history.” The sophisticated 
traveler will want to know also some- 
thing of the politics, the customs, and 
the religion of the lands he visits. 
This stamp of sophistication, the 
teacher's travel sponsor will provide 
him in an orientation of lectures, 
reading, and study. He'll pass what 
Horace Sutton calls a fifth-grade 
course in geography with flying 
colors; he’ll know what country 
Karachi is in or Baghdad and the 
name of the president of India. The 
European-bound “orientee” will not 
only know where St. Mark’s is and 
Innsbruck but how to disport him- 
self knowledgeably when he gets 
there. 

Moreover, in getting there, he is 
spared the irksome details. The group 
director handles the perplexities of 
tipping in a foreign coin and tongue, 
border-crossing formalities, hotel and 
travel arrangements, and other tedi- 
ous activities. 

The teacher’s initial job and his 
principal one is to pick the travel 
program best suited to his require- 
ments. He has a number from which 
to choose—travel projects to various 
parts of the U.S., Canada, and Latin 
American, area, seminar, and cultural 
trips abroad with study and travel 
combined and with academic credit 
available. Colleges and universities 
in increasing numbers, often in co- 
sponsorship with a national travel 
organization, offer educational travel 
programs, many of which are the 
traveling seminar type. 

Colleges and universities in co- 
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operation with their state education 
associations and with the National 
Education Association have been pro- 
viding opportunities for teachers to 
travel and study for a number of 
years. For the 1961 season, NEA 
offers travel projects in Europe and 
elsewhere in area studies, seminars, 
and general cultural tours. One of 
the latter, incidentally, is called Your 
First Tour of Europe. 

The teacher may pick his travel 
program in his own particular field 
of interest—European contemporary 
problems, comparative education, 
music, science. All projects of this 
type begin with orientation sessions, 
make academic credit available but 
not required, and operate in the sum- 
mer vacation. 

It should go without saying that 
all these programs allow plenty of 
time for shopping and for relaxation. 
The miracle of travel is that we can 
accomplish so many serious aims— 
professional growth, academic credit, 
widened horizons, and modified atti- 
tudes and prejudices—and still have 
fun. 

Teachers, with the world as their 
classroom, are increasing their pro- 
fessional stature through educational 
travel. Perhaps the day is coming 
when a teacher who spends his vaca- 
tion in this way will be honored for 
the contribution he is making to the 
broadening of our students’ intellec- 
tual horizons. 


Marco Polos of the Classroom 


Marco Polo was probably the first 
to make educational travel pay off. 
But teachers are stealing his thunder. 
Increasingly, year by year, thousands 
of them journey to strange and distant 
lands. 

They are getting on-the-spot in- 
formation about what makes the 
world tick so ominously these days. 
However inaccessible Kublai Khan 
and the Gobi desert may be just now, 
teachers are finding high adventure 
in addition to satisfying school ad- 
ministrators’ requirements and school 
board rulings for continued profes- 
sional growth. 

Let the costs fall where they may, 
teachers are donning the seven-league 
boots of jet travel or climbing aboard 
buses and going places. Moreover, 
they’re going in groups and getting a 
whale of a lot of fun and companion- 
ship in addition to the bonus of 
professional growth through exchange 








of ideas with professional associates. 

As for the prohibitive cost of travel, 
it is now largely a state of mind. 
Once upon a time, people pulled such 
cliches as robbing a bank or a rich 
uncle, but well organized group travel! 
relieves us of all that. 

A teacher doesn’t have to be a 
mathematician to figure that trave! 
projects come cheaper by the dozen- 
for the dozen participating—and much 
cheaper for being planned by travel 
experts with an eye to economy of 
money and time. 

Group travel, effectively mapped 
and supervised, accomplishes miracles 
in the way of educational and cultur- 
al experiences—miracles the lone 
teacher-traveler could never effect 
with his limited time and funds. 


Schedules to Fit Time and Cost 

The sponsoring organization of 
field-study experiences designs pro- 
grams which cover a comprehensive 
choice of travel areas, coincide with 
teachers’ vacations, and fit their pock- 
etbooks. Directors of these projects 
are educators and veteran travelers. 

A teacher, returning from Europe 
recently, said that her group had 
been briefed frequently by a well- 
qualified director, by European teach- 
ers, and other specialists. These 
teachers learned grass-root facts about 
the economics, the politics, the cul- 
ture of a country and grew in sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

The teacher, quoted above, added 
that she not only saw some of the 777 
wonders of Europe, but she also had 
the advantage of swapping teaching 
techniques with teachers from all 
sections of the United States. And 
she still had time and opportunity to 
shop and explore on her own. 

This travel project and the one to 
Mexico are typical of the program 
conducted by the National Educa- 
tion Association. Marco Polo would 
willingly pass up Lop Nor and the 
Gobi desert for the 1961 program, 
varied, comprehensive, open to all 
teachers: United States mainland and 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Europe, 
Russia, Mexico, South America, and 
a Washington-United Nations Sem- 


inar. 


Detailed descriptions of these pro- 
jects are available by writing to: 


Division of Travel Service 
National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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HE degree of Master of Edu- 

cation is a relatively new one 
conferred upon graduate students by 
our schools of higher learning. How- 
ever, in terms of sheer numbers, there 
are now more recipients of this gradu- 
ate academic title each year than any 
other. Still, if one studies college 
catalogue descriptions of require- 
ments for the M.Ed., it is difficult to 
come up with a clear picture of the 
objectives accomplished by students 
through study which leads to this 
degree. 


Confusion, over purposes of gradu- 
ate study in general, seems to under- 
lie the lack of clarity regarding the 
M.Ed. degree. This stems from the 
early days of the century when a 
change in the need for graduate study 
was brought about by conditions 
described in the following quotation: 


After 1900 M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
became generally required for certain 
types of teaching positions. 
Whereas in earlier years preparation 
for research had been the nearly ex- 
clusive function of graduate degrees. 

. Today the objectives of grad- 
uate study may point toward either 
research or teaching, and more fre- 
quently toward a combination of 
these two functions . . .’* 


As more and more members of the 
teaching profession have applied for 
admission to graduate study, a rift 
has developed—and is often very 
evident—between faculty members 
who see the graduate program as 
preparation for research and those 
who wish to include professional 
preparation. The problem is discussed 
in the most recent Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research: 


1Harry N. Rivlim and Herbert Schueler, 
Encyclopedia of Modern Education (New York, 
ee Philosophical Library Inc., 1943) pp. 
-341. 
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The M.Ed. Degree 


What Kind of Graduate Study 


The largest of masters’ degrees are 
conferred upon teachers, particularly 
at the secondary school level. Most 
teachers have taken the master’s 
degree in education. One of the 
pressing unsolved problems of gradu- 
ate schools has been the development 
of an adequate program of advanced 
studies for elementary and secondary 
school teachers. This brings sharply 
into focus the differences in philoso- 
phy between graduate programs which 
emphasize professional studies and 
advancement and those which concen- 
trate upon preparation for research. 


Commissions appointed during the 
last two national administrations have 
recommended that recognition be 
given to the need for graduate study 
based upon professional preparation 
as well as the function of research. 
President Truman’s 1946 commission 
of distinguished educational and civic 
leaders said: “Too frequently ad- 
vanced degrees are granted in a 
narrow field of research, thus pro- 
ducing technicians in a very special 
field . . .” It was urged that “ 
interpretive ability as well as re- 
search ability, skill in synthesis as 
well as in analysis, and achievement 
in teaching as well as in inv estigation 

.-” should be included in a broader 


concept of scholarship. 


Similarly, a group of educators, 
assembled in 1954 by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, con- 


cluded: 


(a) Graduate schools are not provid- 
ing effective training for college 
and high school teachers. 

(b) The training in research is not 
producing men and women capa- 
ble of providing the moral, in- 
tellectual, and political leader- 
ship needed. 

(c) Graduate schools must produce 
more people who are ‘neither 
mere scholars nor unscholarly 
teachers, but scholar-teachers’ 

3 





2 President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, Higner Education for American De- 
mocracy Vol. I (New York, N.Y.: Harper, 
1947) p. 103. 

3 Harris, op. cit., p. 601. 


Should It Encompass? 


In response to such assertions, many 
schools of education throughout the 
country installed the M.Ed. degree 
as a method of providing advanced 
professional preparation for teachers. 
In many cases the chief difference 
between this new degree and the 
M.A. has been the removal of neces- 
sity to do original research and the 
writing of a thesis—as is usually re- 
quired of candidates for the M.A. 
In some schools a project study or 
piece of “action research” is sub- 
stituted. But, whichever of these 
general ways of dealing with the 
problem is adopted, it is still question- 
able that a meaningful experience 
results. 

When the project or “action-re- 
search” method is used, it is not often 
that worthwhile research is accom- 
plished. Usually the “research” is so 
narrow and limited in scope or ap- 
plicability that it is a complete waste 
of time except as an exercise in meth- 
odology. 


Research Void 


On the other hand, the abandon- 
ment of research as a culminating 
activity for the graduate program 
has removed an important factor 
which, if nothing else, gave meaning 
and direction to the graduate pro- 
gram of studies. This produces a 
void which, left unfilled, allows a 
situation to develop that has been 
bothering faculty members of schools 
of education; namely, the problem of 
lack of initiative and purpose on the 
part of the graduate student in select- 
ing courses. In some schools the 
general pattern has been for students 
to accumulate 30 hours of various 
and sundry courses and then present 

(Continued on page 36) 
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America’s Freedom Linked to 
Work of Classroom 
Teacher— 


TEACHERS 
EVALUATE 
THEIR 
ACTIVITIES 
IN 
TERMS OF 
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“If questions” 




















were suggested by Virginia E. Lewis, VEA Director of Professional Services, 


at the Arkansas Conference on Instruction. Here she is shown with Edward McCuistion, 
assistant commissioner of Education for Arkansas, who presented Miss Lewis as guest speaker, 
at left, and on the right is Hubert Blanchard, assistant secretary of the Arkansas Education 


Association. 


EDUCATIONAL 


OBJECTIVES 


F the purpose of our instruction is 
to produce certain desirable 
changes in pupils, we must first de- 
termine what important changes are 
needed for these pupils. Second, we 
must determine the best activities to 
use to bring about these changes; and, 
third, we must decide upon the most 
effective evaluative devices to use in 
order to determine how well these 
activities are bringing about these 
necessary changes. Then, as a result 
of the evaluation, and perhaps most 
important, we must constantly revise, 
modify, and add activities in order 
to provide students with every oppor- 
tunity possible to achieve these desir- 
able changes or objectives. 

First, let us consider how we arrive 
at the important changes which de- 
termine our educational objectives. 
The objectives of the general educa- 


By VIRGINIA E. LEWIS 
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tion program of any nation are based 
upon the needs of society in a given 
time and place. There was a time, 
in the not too distant past, when one 
could “hold his own” and meet the 
normal problems of living if he could 
read sentences of a simple character, 
sign his own name, and perform the 
mathematical operations equivalent 
to those mastered easily by a child in 
primary school today. This was 
enough to prepare a boy or a girl in 
order to perform rather adequately; 
and, if the student could do these 
simple things, the school could say 
that it had achieved the educational 
objectives accepted and _ generally 
classified by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association as (1) self realiza- 
tion, (2) human relationships, (3) 
economic efficiency, and (4) civic 
responsibility. 

How very different is the school 
curriculum today in order to achieve 
these same four objectives because 
the problems of the age in which we 
live are so different from those of a 
few years ago. Let us take, as an 
example, a worker in industry today. 
In order to participate responsibly in 


his particular category of industry, he 
must be able to read, interpret, and 
communicate reports and directions; 
he must be informed regarding eco- 
nomic trends and how these trends 
affect the cost of living, wages, prices, 
et cetera. He depends upon his daily 
paper for information regarding op: 
portunities and responsibilities of 
which he would otherwise be igno- 
rant. As an informed citizen in a 
community, he must know how to 
search out, organize, and interpret 
information bearing upon a many 
sided question. Accordingly, our citi- 
zens must, of necessity, learn how to 
weigh evidence, detect bias, identify 
prejudice, and resist the winning 
ways of the propagandist. The in- 
vention of radio and television makes 
it necessary that today’s citizen be 
disciplined and trained in the art of 
listening and that he develop the 
ability to grasp an argument as a 
whole—not merely one point. Thus, 
he must listen critically and objec- 
tively to what he hears. 

Many factors of our society have 
served to bring about the changes 
that necessitate much greater depth 
in one’s training to meet only the 
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This is @ condensation of an address delivered by Virginia E. Lewis, director of Professional 
Services for the VEA, at the Arkansas Conference on Instruction last September. As guest 
speaker, Miss Lewis was presented by Edward McCuistion, assistant commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Arkansas. The three-day conference at Little Rock was sponsored by the Arkansas 
Education Association and the Arkansas State Department of Education. 


normal problems of living. In many 
instances these changes have caused 
some of our objectives which were 
formerly considered justifiable and 
sound to become outdated or ob- 
solete. 

If we have not recognized these 
changing needs then perhaps we 
should not be amazed that in sum- 
ming up the findings of The Regents 
Inquiry, the following opinion was 
expressed: “The most serious prob- 
lems are to be found in the lack of 
tangible connection between what 
the boys and girls learn while they 
are in school and what they will 
need to know after they leave school!” 
The continuing argument for evalu- 
ation of our objectives is a direct out- 
growth of the changing conditions in 
American life which make it impera- 
tive that our schools should contribute 
more positively to the social, civic, 
and personal effectiveness of our stu- 
dents. 


Where Freedom Flourishes 


If the goal of America is to provide 
an environment where freedom can 
flourish, and we know that it is, then 
the educational objectives and the 
activities to achieve these objectives 
should be directed toward developing 
free men who demonstrate their 
ability to design and participate in a 
society conducive to such a philoso- 
phy. How very different this objective 
is from that of some other countries 
about which we know! This differ- 
ence has been especially noticeable 
by our American educational observ- 
ers who have visited in some of these 
countries. 

Second, let us consider how we, 
as teachers, may determine the best 
activities to use in order to bring 
about these changes or to achieve 
these objectives. Activities should be 
chosen on the basis of their possible 
contribution to one’s objectives. We 
cannot obtain desirable results in our 
classrooms from the indiscriminate 
use of content or activities in a “hit 
or miss fashion,” no matter how ex- 
cellent. 

If we do not plan our activities in 
order to channel the student’s intel- 
lectual capacities toward the achieve- 
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ment of certain objectives based on 
their needs, we will be using our 
classroom activities only to build up 
in students an increased store of 
remembered facts which is, by itself, 
not an acceptable objective. The im- 
portance of a person’s possessing 
certain knowledge is pretty generally 
gauged in our modern day living by 
the intelligent use or by the carry- 
over of this knowledge and by the 
way it affects his behavior. 


Education Criteria 


There are many different types of 
criteria by which we may evaluate 
our classroom activities. Ten that to 
me are thought provoking include: 

1. Does the activity provide real 
purpose for the development of the 
skill subjects? 

2. Is the activity compatible with 
the child’s understanding, vocabulary, 
interests, and abilities? 

3. Does the activity emphasize 
problem-solving? 

4. Does the activity relate to many 
subject-matter fields? 

5. Does the activity provide a wide 
balance and variety of experiences 
which require physical and mental 
exercises that lead to those knowl- 
edges, skills, and attitudes essential 
to desirable mental and practical ad- 
justmeats to the environment? 

6. Does the activity develop the 
essential meanings underlying the 
facts, thereby preventing the subject 
matter from remaining as isolated 
facts? 

7. Is the activity broad enough to 
provide various types of learning 
which will meet the needs, interests, 
and abilities of students and bear 
significance to life's problems and 
activities? 

8. Does the activity familiarize the 
members of the group with the proc- 
esses of selecting, planning, carry- 
ing out, and evaluating an experi- 
ment? 

9. Does the activity take into ac 
count the conditions affecting the 
various pupils who are participating? 

10. Does the activity stimulate the 
pupils to acquire further information 
concerning the topic at hand and 
other related topics? 


Much new research tells us that 
people learn in a different way from 
that which we have known before. 
Many of us have been led to believe 
that an IQ was somewhat of a fixed 
figure giving us an indication of 
one’s capacity for learning. Today, 
research gives much evidence to prove 
that by using new approaches, pro- 
viding new opportunities, one’s per- 
ception may be broadened, thereby, 
his IQ may be increased considerably 
by many factors. This provides us as 
classroom teachers with an even 
greater responsibility for using in- 
genuity in the activities, approaches, 
and opportunities which we must 
provide in order to help those in our 
classes to develop to the utmost the 
full intellectual potential of each 
pupil. If we are to equip young 
people to face the contemporary world 
resourcefully and intelligently, we 
must use all of the resourcefulness 
and every ounce of energy that we 
can muster; we must take advantage 
of all of the technical developments 
at hand to aid learning as it has be- 
come not a challenge but a necessity 
for us to develop every bit of the 
intellectual potential of our students 
if we are to survive. 


Currently Effective 


I recently asked a doctor (a gradu- 
ate of the School of Medicine of the 
University of Virginia), how much 
of the medicine which he prescribes 
today had never been discovered 
when he went to medical school 35 
years ago. After figuring a moment 
he replied, “Of all of the prescriptions 
which I write today, only 5 per cent 
of the medicine’ was in existence in 
1925, thirty-five years ago.” His an- 
swer held a great amount of signifi- 
cance for two reasons. First, if he 
had not kept up with the new de 
velopments in the field of medicine, 
he would be only 5 per cent effective 
as a doctor today. So it is with us as 
teachers, if we do not keep ourselves 
informed concerning new develop- 
ments in our subject area as well as 
the area of recent research in be- 
havioral psychology, we will soon 
find ourselves only 5 per cent effec- 
tive in helping pupils develop their 
real intellectual potential. ‘The sec- 
ond reason why this doctor's reply 
is significant today is that it clearly 
indicates that, just as his professors 
in medical school were educating him 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Nominees for VEA Office 






According to Article Ill, Section 2(c), the VEA Nominating Committee met 
in Richmond at the VEA Headquarters on December 2, 1960, and named as candi- 
dates for VEA treasurer incumbent John B. Madden of Richmond and John E. 


Zigler of Rockingham County. 


Candidates named for president-elect were Lewis 


N. Dalton of Tazewell County and Emma F. Gallimore of Pulaski County. Bio- 
graphical sketches, approved by each nominee, as required by the constitution are 
published below in the order in which their names will appear on the ballot, the 
position having been determined by lot at the meeting of the Nominating Com. 


mittee. 


(This method replaces the alpha betical listing, according to the 1959 


revision of the Constitution, stating “The Nominating Committee shall also deter- 
mine by lot the order of candidates’ names on the ballot.” ) Voting will be by secret 
ballot on a date or dates set by each local association between May 1 and May 10. 


For President-Elect 





Emma Frances Gallimore is a 
classroom teacher of algebra at Pulaski 
High School in Pulaski County. She 
attended public schools in her native 
Wythe County and graduated from 
Radford College where she was a mem- 


ber of Kappa Delta Pi and Pi Gamma 


Mu honor societies. Her teaching 
career began in 1945 at Pulaski High 
School. 


In the Pulaski County Education 
Association, Miss Gallimore served two 
years each as chairman of the Welfare 
Committee, Vice-President, and Presi- 
dent. She was elected Vice-President 
of District M for the 1958-1959 term 
but moved up to President in June, 
1958, and became a member of the 
VEA Board of Directors. She is cur- 
rently serving the regular term of 1960- 
1961 as District M President. For the 
year 1960, she was elected by the Board 
of Directors to serve on the Executive 
Committee. A delegate to four NEA 
Conventions and six VEA Conventions, 
Miss Gallimore has also participated in 
the Mathematics, the Classroom Teach- 
ers, and the Local Leaders Conferences. 
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Many of her experiences in student 
activities as well as in professional ac- 
tivities have run concurrently. She 
served eleven years as Beta Club Spon- 
sor and two years as PTA Secretary, 
is now serving her eighth year as local 
SCA Adviser and is in her fifth year 
on the State SCA Advisory Committee, 
and she has been an instructor or ad- 
viser at six SCA Summer Workshops. 
The 1957 Pulaski High School Year- 
book was dedicated to Miss Gallimore. 

Active in the Lutheran Church, her 
experiences include serving as superin- 
tendent of the Children’s Department 
of the Sunday School for ten years, 
Sunday School teacher, officer in church 
circles, and Luther League adviser. 

She is presently a member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma Honor Society for 
women educators, the Pulaski Business 
and Professional Woman’s Club, and 
Radford College Alumnae Association. 





Lewis N. Dalton, principal of 


Graham High School, Bluefield in 
Tazewell County, has devoted his entire 
life to education in Virginia. 

After his graduation from Hiwassee 
College, he received his A.B. degree in 





Emory and Henry College, and his 
M.A. degree from West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

A native of Carroll County, Mr. 
Dalton began his teaching career in 
Russell County as a classroom teacher. 
In addition to teaching math and other 
classes, he coached football and basket- 
ball at Clintwood in Dickenson County. 
Since coming to Tazewell County, he 
has served as teacher, coach, and 
principal of Graham High School. In 
1948 he was selected “Coach of the 
Year,” by popular vote in the entire area 
served by the Bluefield Daily Telegraph. 

Mr. Dalton has been and is a leader 
in professional organizations in Vir- 
ginia. He is a past president of the 
Tazewell Education Association, and a 
past president of District K Principals. 
He served as president of District K 
of the VEA during 1959-60, and was 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the VEA. At present, he is a member 
of the Board of Directors, Virginia As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 

Mr. Dalton is an outstanding reli- 
gious leader in his community. A mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church, he serves 
on the Official Board of the church and 
teaches the Young Adult Sunday School 
Class. At present, he is the Tazewell 
district Lay Leader in Holston Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church. 

In addition to his educational and 
religious interests in the community, he 
is active in civic organizations. A 
Mason, he is a Past Master of Lodge 
222, AF and AM, Bluefield, Virginia. 
He is a leading Kiwanian, and has 
served as president of the Graham 
Kiwanis Club. 

“Louie”, as he is affectionately called 
by his friends, is listed in the 1961 
edition of Who’s Who in the South and 
Southwest. 

He is married to the former Thelma 
Wallace of Russell County. They have 
two children: Mrs. Vann Johnson of 
Winston-Salem, N.C., and Jack Dalton, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology at 
the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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For Treasurer 





John E. Zigler, principal and 
seventh grade teacher at the Singers 
_ Glen Elementary School, Rockingham 
County, has been associated with the 
public schools of Virginia since 1955. 
He was born in Rockingham County 
and graduated from Dayton High 
School, Rockingham County. He re- 
ceived his BS in Business Administra- 
tion and MS in Education from Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

The years of 1951-1953, he served 
in the U.S. Army with the rank of 
Corporal. Working as a Military Oc- 
cupational Classification Specialist, he 
saw duty in Hawaii, Japan and Korea. 
He is the holder of the Commendation 
Ribbon. 

He began teaching in September 
1955 in the Business Education De- 
partment at Broadway High School. In 
September 1958 he became teacher and 
principal at Singers Glen Elementary 
School. 

Mr. Zigler has been connected with 
scouting for eighteen years, as eagle 
scout, scout master, and now committee 
chairman of Boy Scout Troop 48. 

He is a member of Harrisonburg 
E.U.B. church, where he is presently 
serving as Sunday School Superintend- 
ent. He is a past president of his Sun- 
day School class. 

He is a member of the Singers Glen 
Ruritan Club, and Harrisonburg Rescue 
Squad, where he was a past secretary. 
He is a past secretary-treasurer of 
Rockingham County Principals Associ- 
ation, member of VEA, NEA, and De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. 

Mr. Zigler is married to the former 
Joyce Clatterbuck. They have an infant 
son, John E. Zigler, Jr. 
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John B. Madden, principal of 
Chandler Junior High School, Rich- 
mond, now serving as Treasurer of the 
VEA, recently completed the experience 
cycle, having worked in elementary, 
junior and senior high schools during 
his eighteen years in public school edu- 
cation. 

Three years of work following gradu- 
ation from high school enabled Mr. 
Madden to begin his college career at 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania, where he established a 
distinguished record. He then volun- 
teered for service in the United States 
Navy. After this service he accepted a 
position in the Holtville School System 
in California. From California he came 
to Virginia where he taught three years 
in the James Monroe High School in 
Fredericksburg. Mr. Madden then 
joined the Richmond system as a teach- 
er at Chandler Junior High School. 
After six years as a classroom teacher, 
he served as principal of Summer Hill 
Elementary School for four years. He 
completed work on his Master’s Degree 
at the University of Pittsburgh during 
the summer months. At present he is 
working on his doctorate in education 
at the University of Virginia. 

Mr. Madden is active in his church 
and is a deacon in the Grace Covenant 
Presbyterian Church. He is past presi- 
dent of the Men’s Bible Class and Men 
of the Church. He has just completed 
two years of service as president of the 
Men of Hanover Presbytery. 

His interest in professional organiza- 
tions is keen and his experience varied. 
He is a life member of the NEA and 
has attended five national conventions. 
His work as recording secretary of the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 


cipals, chairman of Local Arrangements 
for the VEA Convention, chairman of 
Registration for the VEA Convention, 
as a member of the Board of Directors, 
and Treasurer of the VEA have helped 
Mr. Madden to become familiar with 
the work of the Virginia Education 
Association. His successful experience 
as vice-president of the League of Rich- 
mond Teachers, and as legislative chair- 
man qualified him for similar positions 
in the Richmond Principals Association. 
He is now serving as president of this 
group. 

He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa 
and served as president of the Rich- 
mond Phi Delta Kappa Club in 1959. 
He is a member of Masonic Lodge 292 
in Richmond. 


Perhaps Mr. Madden’s chief responsi- 
bility lies in helping his wife, Helen, 
in rearing their two sons, Richard, a 
fifteen-year-old 10th grader and Gary, 
a ten-year-old 5th grader. 


New Film— 


“Can America Afford Better 
Schools ?”’ 


A film-o-graph motion picture (charts, 
graphs, and pictures that move on the 
screen); 16 mm in sound and color; 
running time 13% minutes. 

This new film has been added to 
the VEA loan service and is recom- 
mended for classroom teacher groups, 
local education associations, summer 
workshops, service clubs, women’s clubs, 
PTA’s, and other laymen groups, and 
is cleared for TV use. 

The story tells how a local news- 
paper reporter sets out to get the facts 
on why school costs have been in- 
creasing so rapidly. He interviews a 
superintendent, principal, and_ class- 
room teacher and gets a sound explana- 
tion of why costs have gone up so 
dramatically in the past decade. In 
addition, he gets a clear picture of 
the increases still to come in the dec- 
ade of the 60’s. It gives a strong case 
for quality education which depends 
mainly on quality teaching. It further 
indicates that quality education is ex- 
pensive but that the American people 
can afford any type of education they 
want for their children. There is a 
slight suggestion in the film that Fed- 
eral Aid may be required. 

Available on loan, the only cost for 
using the film is return postage. Send 
your request, with date desired, to Miss 
Sadie Perry, Assistant Film Di- 
rector, Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, 116 South Third Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia—or tel- 
ephone Milton 8-1616. 
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President Woodrow W. Robinson has given studied consideration in naming the 


1961 committees to carry out the work of the Virginia Education Association in the 


various areas designated. 


Two new committees have been added this year, the VEA Centennial Committee 


and the International Relations Committee, making a total of 24 VEA committees. 


The 408 persons selected to serve on these committees represent one or more from 


each local association within the 98 counties and 32 cities of Virginia, each asso- 


ciation having one committee member for every 100 VEA members or major frac- 


tion thereof. An effort has also been made to maintain a balance on the committees 


in relation to geography and school positions, to give a well-rounded outlook on 


the tasks ahead. 


Committee meetings have been scheduled for March and April, and your sug- 


gestions will be welcomed by committee members to make the work of the VEA 


more effective for the improvement of education and the profession in the Old 


Dominion. 


CITIZENSHIP COMMITTEE 


EUGENE BARHAM, Hanover County, Chairman 
KENNETH BEACHUM, Newport News 

O. T. BONNER, Danville 

J. R. BREEDEN, Greene County 

WILLIAM BROOKS, Arlington County 
MARY CASTINE, Portsmouth 

MRS. MARGARET COCKERILL, Loudoun County 
LAWRENCE DOWELL, Fairfax County 
EVELYN FITZPATRICK, Radford College 
MRS. JANET FRANCIS, Roanoke City 

MRS. FRANCES GORDON, Powhatan County 
MRS. RUTH HILT, Tazewell County 
LEONARD JOHNSON, Accomack County 
LESLIE JONES, Richmond City 

E. RALPH NEWTON, Norfolk City 

MRS. ANNA SANDERS, Lancaster County 
MRS. NANCY SANDERS, Bedford County 
MRS. BERTHA SHELL, Buchanan County 
FRANCIS E. TURNER, Buena Vista 

WILLIAM VAUGHAN, Shenandoah County 
MRS. RUTH WADE, Highland County 
ERNEST WORRELL, Bath County 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


OWEN BAIRD, Henrico County, Chairman 
MILDRED BRAME, Richmond 

LINWOOD METZGER, Richmond 

BEN SAUNDERS, Richmond 

EMILY SIMPSON, Richmond 

JACK P. THOMAS, Richmond 

ELIZABETH WELSH, Richmond 

JANE WILLARD, Richmond 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


RAY REID, Arlington County, Chairman 

EDWARD BRANICH, Richmond-Westmoreland 
Counties 

HERBERT LEE BRIDGES, Mary Baldwin College 

STRODE BROCKMAN, Wythe County 

BOBBY BROWNING, Giles County 

DR. CHARLES CALDWELL, Madison College 

DR. W. E. CAMPBELL, Norfolk City 

HAROLD FORD, Fairfax County 

DOROTHY GIBBONEY, Roanoke City 

DR. ROBERT GIBSON, Radford College 

JACK HOLLAND, Bristol 

DR. T. J. HORNE? VPI 

BEN HURT, Albemarle County 

MRS. EMOGENE JOHNSON, Fluvanna County 

TRIXIE JOHNSON, Greensville County 

FRANKLYN KINGDON, Norfolk County 

DR. DABNEY LANCASTER, Bath County 

FRED McCONNELL, Washington County 

DR. GEORGE OLIVER, RPI 
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FRANK ROBINETTE, Scott County 

MRS. CATHERINE ROWE, Lynchburg 
WILLIAM SEAWELL, Brunswick County 
ELSIE STOSSEL, Richmond City 
MELTON WRIGHT, Frederick County 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


MARTHA A. ANTHONY, Martinsville* 
JOHN B. MADDEN, Richmond* 

THOMAS C. McSWAIN, Staunton* 

W. W. ROBINSON, Shenandoah County* 
DR. JAMES W. TYLER, Arlington County* 
HOWARD W. WILLIAMS, Smyth County* 


HOME FOR RETIRED TEACHERS COMMITTEE 


EDWIN CHITTUM, Norfolk County, Chairman 
KATHLEEN ALLEN, King and Queen County 
R. J. BRITTON, Henrico County 

DR. BERNARD W. BUSSE, University of Virginia 
FRANK CRITZER, Pulaski County 

MRS. ELIZA COCHRAN, Fauquier County 
MERLE DAVIS, State Department of Education 
EMMETT DAY, Fairfax County 

MRS. B. HOLLOWELL, Princess Anne County 
MRS. MYRTLE HUDDLESTON, Roanoke County 
THOMAS HULBURT, Albemarle County 

BOB JOE JENNINGS, Scott County 

MRS. CORA MIDGETTE, Richmond City 
MAUDE PEERY, Wise County 

G. H. REID, Chesterfield County 

BRANCH RIVES, Henry County 

MRS. CARRIE SHOWALTER, Harrisonburg 
MRS. WATKINS SMITH, Alexandria 

CECIL SPENCER, Patrick County 

MARY THRASHER, Rockingham County 

D. B. WEBB, Hanover County 

GRAYSON YATES, Dickenson County 


INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 


M. LESTER CARPER, Martinsville, Chairman 
LUCIEN ADAMS, Richmond City 

MRS. PEARL BURFORD, RPI 

DR. ALLEN D. CALVIN, Hollins College 
JOHN CAYWOOD, Washington County 
SAM COFFEY, Fairfax County 

RUFUS DARDEN, Isle of Wight County 
JAMES EAVEY, Rappahannock County 
NORMAN FRITTER, York County 
EMMETT GARDNER, Carroll County 
MRS. PAULINE GORHAM, Alexandria 
DR. J. B. JOHNSON, Arlington County 
BRUCE KENT, Franklin County 

ROBERT MARKS, Henrico County 


*Appointed by Board of Directors 


1961 VEA Committees Apjfte 


PHILIP MEEKINS, Princess Anne County 

MRS. LAWRENCE PITMAN, Covington 

MRS. SIGRID REGER, Shenandoah County 

MRS. ISABELLE RUCKER, State Department of 
Education 

BRENT SANDIDGE, Staunton 

JAMES SAWYER, Prince William County 

LOUISE SNAVELY, Smyth County 

DR. HENRY SUBLETT, Madison College 

J. M. THOMAS, Bland County 

MRS. MARION WALSTON, Norfolk County 

SAM WILLIS, Fairfax County 


INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


DR. THOMAS LITTLE, Richmond, Chairman 

FLOYD H. ARMSTRONG, State Department of 
Education 

EUGENE BOLICK, Newport News 

J. HARRY CARMINE, Norfolk City 

GEORGE CRAIG, JR., Winchester 

EDGAR FLORA, Augusta County 

CHARLES FRANKS, Pittsylvania County 

ROBERT GARNER, Alexandria 

JOHN GRUVER, Franklin County 

TOM HAGY, Tazewell County 

WILLIAM HARDING, Henrico County 

J. P. HORTON, Scott County 

EVANS KING, Montgomery County 

WILLARD LEEPER, Longwood College 

F. C. B. McCUNE, Princess Anne County 

WILLIAM McKINNEY, Fairfax County 

PAUL MILLER, Roanoke City 

JEANNE NOSTRANDT, Danville 

CURTIS RAMSEY, Washington County 

W. D. RICHMOND, Wise County 

WARREN SALISBURY, Fairfax County 

CHARLES SMITH, Chesterfield County 

E. M. TRICE, Southampton County 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


LELIA STALKER, Roanoke City, Chairman 
ROBERT BALLAGH, Hampton 

MRS. DOROTHY BARNEY, Petersburg 

MRS. STELLA BARNHILL, Washington County 
MRS. ANN BURTON, Suffolk 

FRANKLIN CAIN, State Department of Education 
MRS. NELL HATCHER, Radford City 

MRS. LUCY HOLLAND, South Norfolk 

MRS. NADINE HOLT, Fairfax County 
JOSEPH KAUFFMANN, Danville 

MRS. EVELYN MAGARITY, Fairfax County 
HAROLD K. MAGNUSSON, Longwood College 
HAROLD J. McGEE, Falls Church 

MRS. VERA MORTON, Henrico County 
MARION POND, Norfolk City 

CHARLES SHREEVES, Newport News 

J. C. SMIDDY, Clinch Valley College 

G. C. SPIEDEL, Charlottesville 

MRS. DORIS W. WARD, Portsmouth 

MRS. HAZEL 1. WATERS, Roanoke County 
DR. H. |. WILLETT, Richmond City 


JOURNAL COMMITTEE 


MACON FEARS, Lunenburg County, Chairman 

MRS. MATTIE BERSCH, Campbell County 

FRANCIS A. BURRUSS, Northampton County 

MRS. MARY CHAMBERLAIN, Martinsville 

RICHARD CLAYBROOK, Petersburg 

W. BRYAN COLLINS, Galax 

JOSEPH COURTNEY, Arlington County 

FAITH COX, Wise County 

JOHN DURHAM, Stafford County 

MRS. JACQUELIN FERRARO, Hampton 

MRS. VELMA FLIPPEN, Cumberland-Prince Edward 
Counties 

MRS. OLIVIA HARRISON, Nottoway County 

MRS. LOIS HILL, Henry County 

MRS. ANNIE MAE JORDAN, Goochland County 

MRS. ZELLA KEYS, Fairfax County 

HELEN LUKENS, Norfolk City 

WALTER F. MITCHELL, JR., Craig County 
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w. |. NICKELS, JR., Charlottesville 

MRS. CAROLYN O'CONNOR, Smyth County 

SUE OLLINGER, Lee County 

HATTIE PARTLOW, Prince William County 

SAM ROBINSON, Giles County 

SAMUEL D. RORER, Pittsylvania County 

MARGARET RUTHERFORD, State Department of 
Education 

MRS. PAULINE SPARKS, Newport News 

DOROTHY VARGO, VSDB 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


MARTHA A. ANTHONY, Martinsville** 

FENDALL ELLIS, Charlottesville 

J. LEONARD MAUCK, Smyth County* 

H. W. RAMSAY, Franklin County 

WOODROW W. ROBINSON, Shenandoah 
County 

WILLIAM SAVAGE, Suffolk 

CHARLES SMITH, Hopewell* 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 


RICHARD A. WEAKLEY, Richmond, General 
Chairman 

LOUISE BRAMM, Richmond, Co-Chairman 

MRS. ELEANOR FARLEY, Richmond, Flowers 

MRS. MARGARET GIFFORD, Richmond, NEA 
Breakfast 

MRS. CORALEASE B. JENNINGS, Richmond, 
VEA Open House 

MR. and MRS. JOHN G. SCHNEIDER, Richmond, 
President's Reception 

MR. and MRS. WILLIAM L. SMITH, JR., Henrico 
County and Richmond, Delegate Dinner(s) 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS COMMITTEE 


MRS. NANCY GIBBS, Wythe County, Chairman 

ALICE BOLTON, Arlington County 

MRS. GOLDIE BOWERS, Hampton 

LAWRENCE BOWERS, Rockingham County 

WICKHAM COLEMAN, Caroline County 

FRED CORR, Gloucester County 

ROY A. FRY, Fairfax County 

WALTER GALLIFORD, Portsmouth 

WILLIAM GREEN, Charlotte County 

MRS. CATHERINE HOWELL, Princess Anne 
County 

HARRY JAMES, Halifax County 

MRS. MARGARET JOYCE, Tazewell County 

W. L. KIRBY, Nelson County 

DANIEL LeROUX, Appomattox County 

MRS. JESSE LEE, Fairfax County 

JAMES LUNGER, Clifton Forge 

MRS. MARY MARKS, Amherst County 

MARY FRANCES McCOLGAN, Norton 

MOLLIE ORROCK, Spotsylvania County 

R. P. REYNOLDS, Carroll County 

MRS. ELIZABETH ROBERTS, Charles City-New 
Kent Counties 

DELORES ROSS, Henrico County 

RALPH SHOBER, Botetourt County 


NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 
TYLER FULCHER, Amherst County, Chairman 


PERSONNEL POLICIES COMMITTEE 


MRS, BERTHA ROSCHY, Hampton, Chairman 
DR. RANDOLPH ATKINSON, Dinwiddie County 
PHILLIP BOEPPLE, Amelia County 

G. ROY BIRD, Buchanan County 

SHIRLEY CARTER, Pulaski County 

MRS, LUCILLE CLARKE, Portsmouth 

DUSAN CVIZIC, Alleghany County 

MRS. MAY FRANKLIN, Roanoke County 
ANNIE HANCOCK, Lynchburg 


*Appointed by Board of Directors 
**Constitution requirement 


for MARCH, 1961 
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VIRGINIA INGE, Alexandria 

DOROTHY KELLY, Henrico County 
CLARENCE KENT, State Department of Education 
HELEN MILLER, Augusta County 

MRS. LILLIE PAYNE, Middlesex County 
MARIE PENNEWELL, Accomack County 
PAUL PETER, Fairfax County 

DR. SAM RAY, Norfolk City 

J. K. SAMPLES, Page County 

CHARLES SEBRA, Essex County 

DR. FRANCIS SISSON, Richmond City 
PAUL SKEEN, Dickenson County 

FRED STICKLEY, Lee County 

WILLIAM STONE, Chesterfield County 
SIMEON TAYLOR, III, Arlington County 
ALLEN THOMAS, Botetourt County 
ARNOLD TROPE, Fairfax County 
ROBERT WOOD, Warren County 


PREVENTORIUM COMMITTEE 


H. H. WALKER, Charlottesville, Chairman 
ELTON BONNER, Fairfax County 

MAY JO CRAIG, Washington County 
JOHN HUEGEL, Danville 

W. Y. MANSON, Brunswick County 
WILBUR PENCE, Rockingham County 
GLADYS YATES, Suffolk 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AND 
TEACHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


DR. ROBERT YOUNG, Radford College, 
Chairman 

MRS. HELEN AGRELLA, Hopewell 

MRS. IRMA ALLEN, Tazewell County 

KUHN BARNETT, State Department of Education 

STUART BEVILLE, Prince William County 

GORDON BROOKS, State Department of 
Education 

DR. RICHARD BROOKS, Longwood College 

DR. T. R. FINK, William and Mary College— 
Norfolk Division 

MRS. FOYE FOSKEY, Norfolk City 

MRS. CATHERINE HOOK, Mary Washington 
College 

DR. BARNARD JOY, Arlington County 

ELEANOR KING, Arlington County 

MRS, THERESA LUTZ, Fairfax County 

ROBERT McCHESNEY, Augusta County 

MRS. GRETCHEN MILLER, Henrico County 

HUGH MORGAN, Russell County 

DR. EDWARD OVERTON, University of Richmond 

HARLAND PAFFORD, Smyth County 

DR. R. J. POINDEXTER, Madison College 

DR. HARRY SANDERS, VPI 

MRS, ANNE TURPIN, Lynchburg 

DR. PAUL WALTER, University of Virginia 

MRS. MARGARET WINDER, College of William 
and Mary 

FRED WYGAL, State Department of Education 

MRS. BETTY YARBOROUGH, Norfolk County 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


J. L. JOHNSON, Waynesboro, Chairman 
MRS. LILLIAN ANDREW, Campbell County 
KENNETH BENNETT, Newport News 
WILLIAM BOYCE, Clarke County 

MRS. CATHERINE BROTHERS, Nansemond County 
MARJORIE BROWNING, Williamsburg 

H, M. BRYANT, Quantico Post School 

DON CARROLL, Rockbridge County 

MRS. ELIZABETH CARSON, York County 

J. WILSON CRUMP, Chesterfield County 
MRS. J. F. DIXON, Mathews County 

MRS. MARY ELLIS, King George County 
JACK GRAYBILL, Roanoke City 

MRS. MARGARET HUMPHREYS, Surry County 
STANLEY KOONTZ, Frederick County 

MRS. NORMA LEWIS, Prince George County 
JOSEPH MACEKURA, Arlington County 

G. O. McGHEE, Charlotte County 

RAY MERCHANT, Mary Washington College 
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CHARLES NEWCOMB, Radford City 
MRS. ILAH OSBORNE, Fairfax County 
DR. JOHN OVERBEY, Radford College 
DOUGLAS PITTS, Henrico County 

W. L. ROBISON, Norfolk City 


REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 


LOUIS WRIGHT, Hanover County, Chairman 
MRS. RACHEL ARTZ, Richmond 

MRS, ELIZABETH CROUCH, Richmond 
ELIZABETH DURHAM, Richmond 
WILLIAM EISTER, Richmond 
ROLAND GALVIN, Richmond 
LUCILLE GILLESPIE, Richmond 

FREDA HARRELL, Richmond 

RUBY HORTON, Richmond 

JOHN JORDAN, III, Richmond 

MRS. COURTNEY KYHN, Richmond 
JOSEPH LOCKE, Richmond 

WILLIAM LONG, Richmond 
CLARENCE NORMENT, Richmond 
CONSTANCE PERRIN, Richmond 
ANGELO SETIEN, Richmond 

LOUISE SPENCER, Richmond 
VIRGINIA WATTS, Richmond 
VIRGINIA WILLIAMS, Richmond 
IMOGENE WRIGHT, Richmond 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


GEORGE H. POPE, Fairfax County, Chairman 
ALONZA HAGA, Mecklenburg County 
DOROTHY HERRON, Norfolk City 

CHARLES JENNINGS, Roanoke County 

JACK RENICK, Russell County 

MRS. FRANCES WIMER, Richmond City 
JOHN ZIGLER, Rockingham County 


RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 


E. L. LAMBERTH, Norfolk City, Chairman 

MRS. LUCILLE BARLOW, Colonial Heights 

FANNYE BOOTHE, Sussex County 

SAMUEL DAKE, Portsmouth 

LOUISE DUKE, Princess Anne County 

MRS. ASHLEY GORDON, Chesterfield County 

PAUL HOOK, Fredericksburg 

FLOYD JENKINS, State Department of Education 

R. L. LACY, Halifax County 

WILLIAM LEE, Bedford County 

MRS. ELIZABETH McCORMICK, Pittsylvania 
County 

MRS. DAISY MILLER, Roanoke City 

O. M. MORRIS, Wise County 

DR. GORDON MOSS, Longwood College 

DR. MAURICE NICHOLS, Alexandria 

MRS. GLADYS ORR, Roanoke County 

GLEN POND, Fairfax County 

CLAUDE RICHMOND, Arlington County 

MRS. RUTH ROSEN, VSDB 

JOSEPH SCHAD, VPI 

MRS. JESSIE SHOMO, Augusta County 

PAUL SLAYTON, Orange County 

MRS. ZOLA STONE, York County 

MRS. GEORGE WEST, Floyd County 


SALARY COMMITTEE 


MRS. REBA HASH, Roanoke City, Chairman 
JOHN ALEXANDER, Rockbridge County 
BRUCE CHANDLER, Mecklenburg County 
CHARLES DRURY, Alexandria 

MRS. TEMPIE FRANKLIN, Arlington County 
FORREST FRAZIER, Culpeper County 

W. L. HARRELL, Norfolk City 

DAVID JONES, Madison County 

MRS. VIRGINIA KOSTVAL, Newport News 
GEORGE LANCASTER, Louisa County 

MRS. ERNESTINE LONG, Montgomery County 
MRS. MUCIE MARTIN, Pulaski County 
JAMES McBRIDE, Loudoun County 

JIM McCLELLAND, Bristol 

C. W. MILLER, Hampton 
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CURTIS MILLER, Roanoke County 
WILLIAM MUNSEY, Buchanan County 
JOHN A RICHMOND, Lee County 
EVELYN SIMPSON, Richmond City 
FRANK SOLARI, Henrico County 
NILE SMYTHERS, Grayson County 
JAMES TOOMPAS, Fairfax County 
ROBERT WALKER, Fairfax County 


SCHOOL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


DR. EDWARD ALVEY, Mary Washington College, 
Chairman 

L. H. McCUE, Lynchburg 

PAUL HOUNSHELL, Culpeper County 

MRS. PATTY JACKSON, Amelia County 

FLOYD JENKINS, State Department of Education 

MAUDE MAHANEY, Covington 





How The People Voted... 


Rank State 
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372,000 300,451 80.766 
367 ,000 295,761 80.588 
469,000 374,98) 79.953 
350,000 278,431 79.551 
388,000 306,087 78.831 
1,085,000 837,781 77.214 
2,003,000 1,541,887 76.978 
1,590,000 1,222,883 76.910 
2,784,000 2,135,360 76.70) 
3,230,000 2,469,480 76.454 
1,669,000 1,273,820 76.321 
6,244,000 4,757 394 76.19) 
533,000 405,534 76.085 
186,000 140,892 75.748 
264,000 196,683 74.501 
574,000 421,767 73.478 
4,519,000 3,318,097 73.425 
83,000 60,762 73.207 
1,007,000 736,246 73.112 
2,651,000 1,934,422 72.969 
1,703,000 1,241,572 72.905 
2,373,000 1,729,082 72.864 
230,000 167,324 72.749 
3,827,000 2,773,111 72.461 
387,000 277 579 71.725 
857,000 613,095 71.539 
5,833,000 4,161,859 71.349 
1,089,000 775,462 71.208 
1,315,000 928,825 70.633 
9,219,000 6,507,082 70.583 
7,102,000 5,006,541 70.494 
10,788,000 7,291,079 67.584 
1,399,000 903,150 64.556 
491,000 311,118 63.364 
174,000 107,267 61.647 
1,876,000 1,124,462 59.939 
680,000 398,491 58.601 
1,819,000 1,055,349 58.017 
321,000 184,745 57.552 
2,521,000 1,368,966 54.302 
2,079,000 1,051,792 50.591 
3,099,000 1,544,180 49.828 
1,770,000 807,891 45.604 
5,329,000 2,311,670 43.379 
1,029,000 428,509 41.643 
2,244,000 771,449 34.378 
1,227,000 386,687 31.514 
1,825,000 569,989 31.332 
2,342,000 733,349 31.212 
1,163,000 298,171 25.638 
106,974,000 68,838,425 64.351 


Census Bureau estimates of the civilian population of voting age in each state. 
Reprinted from The Virginian-Pilot and The Portsmouth Star, February 5, 1961. 
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CLARENCE MAJOR, Middlesex County 
JAMES E. ROOKS, Norfolk City 
W. A. SCARBOROUGH, Dinwiddie County 


COMMITTEE OF TRUSTEES 


CLARENCE MAJOR, Middlesex County, Chairman* 
JOSEPH CARICO, Hampton* 

FLOYD KAY, Rockbridge County* 

C. ALTON LINDSAY, Hampton* 

JOHN RICHMOND, Martinsville* 


VEA CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 


DR. ROBERT W. ALLEN, Portsmouth, Chairman 
M. HAROLD BELL, Harrisonburg 

W. H. BOWMAN, Wise County 

CRAIGHILL BURKS, Fairfax County 

PAUL COLLINS, Scott County 

LEWIS DALTON, Tazewell County 

BLANCHE DANIEL, Radford College 

DR. FRED DIXON, Richmond City 

J. L. FRANCIS, Caroline County 

MRS. MARION GIEDEMANN, Newport News 
DENNIS HOOVER, Frederick County 

MRS. WILLIAM R. JOBE, Amherst County 
JOHN MEADE, Petersburg 

MRS. KATHERINE MEADE, Charlottesville 

J. O. MOREHEAD, Bland County 

VERNON NEWMAN, Pulaski County 

H. M. PAINTER, Botetourt County 

WILLIAM PARRISH, Fairfax County 
JACKSON REASOR, Pittsylvania County 
ELMER TARRALL, Princess Anne County 


*Appointed by Board of Directors 


More Schools Registered 
100 Per Cent 


in Citizenship Survey 


Ten more schools have reported that 
100 per cent of their faculty members 
are qualified to vote since the first re- 
port on the VEA Citizenship Survey 
was made in the February Journal. 
Three of these schools have qualified 
since the original survey was made. 
Penver Elementary School in Giles 
County was incorrectly listed as Pennie 
School in the February listing. The ad- 
ditional ten schools listed below make 
a total of 449 schools in Virginia at 
which the personnel is 100 per cent 
registered to vote. 


Accomack County 

Chincoteague Elementary 
Carroll County 

Sylvatus Junior High 
Floyd County 

Floyd Elementary 
Lee County 

Stickleyville Elementary 
Newport News 

Walter Reed Elementary 
Montgomery County 

Christiansburg Elementary 
Roanoke City 

Morningside Elementary 
Roanoke County 

Oak Grove Elementary 
Spotsylvania 

Mayre Elementary 
Suffolk 

George Mason Elementary 
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Why Virginia Adopted 


by Platt and Drummond 


ing more. 
work. 


useful. 


Prentice-Hall Representative: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 








OUR WORLD THROUGH THE AGES, 2nd Ed. 


© Readable—Students start with one topic and find themselves read- 
® Organized—Specific events and topics relate to an historical frame- 


® Teachable—wWith this text, classroom tested teaching aids are really 


Jennings B. Wilson, 508 Hayes Dr., Lynchburg, Va. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 








SIR THOMAS DALE — WHO INTRODUCED PRI- 
VATE ENTERPRISE TO THE VIRGINIA COLONY. 
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He Worked For @ 
FREEDOM 


In 1611, when the Virginia colony seemed on 
the verge of collapse, Sir Thomas Dale be- 
came deputy governor. It was a sorry situa- 
tion that he faced. 

Under the policy of common ownership 
and production, the colony was failing. The 
men were indifferent. Little work was done, 
and many were starving. 

Then, Dale introduced private ownership 
—and struck the spark of individual initia- 
tive in the hearts of the colonists. Virginia 
was saved, and John Rolfe wrote that now 
every man could sit under his own “fig tree 
safely, gathering and reaping the fruits of 
their labors with great joy and comfort.” 

This was the true beginning of the Ameri- 
can way of life —and of the spirit of free 
enterprise that has made and kept us strong. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 
AND POWER COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


















































Research— 


A. HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


1. Of the 24,726 white graduates of Virginia’s high 
schools in 1960, 10,148 are attending college this 
year. 


2. 41% of Virginia’s 1960 white high school graduates 
are attending college for the school session of 1960- 
61. 


3. 36.8% of the county graduates are attending college 
as compared with 50.7% of the city graduates. 


4. 3.6% of the graduates attend trade school and 3.7% 
attend business schools making a total of 48.4% of 
all white high school graduates engaged in some 
type of high school continuation program. 


5. The range among the counties in percentage of high 
school graduates going to college is from 74.8% in 
Arlington County to 11.9% in Stafford County. Thus 
nearly seven times as many graduates go to college 
from Arlington as from Stafford. 


6. The range among the cities is from 71.4% in Falls 
Church to 20.6% in Covington. Thus “3-%” times 
as many graduates go to college from Falls Church as 
from Covington. The range in schools is from 86.4% 
in Lexington High School, Rockbridge County, to 


none in several schools. 


~J 


. Divisions with the highest percentage going to 
college are: 


Counties Percentage _ Cities Percentage 
Arlington ....... 74.8 Falls Church .... 71.4 
a 59.2 Virginia Beach ... 66.6 
are 52.8 eager 65.0 
Charles City .... 50.0 Waynesboro ..... 62.5 
King George .... 48.2 NUN ste ecabin! tian 62.5 


8. Divisions with the lowest precentage going to col- 


lege are: 

Counties Percentage _ Cities Percentage 
ET she's ote 17.0 PR PPR 41.6 
Tazewell ....... 16.3 South Norfolk ... 35.1 
i wWaendanas 16.0 Hopewell ...... 30.5 
Alleghany ...... 14.4 Buena Vista ..... 22.0 
BP a ae 11.9 Covington ...... 20.6 


9. There is a significant difference in the percentage of 
county graduates going to college in relationship to 
the size of school. Only 26.3% of the graduates of 
schools with enrollments less than 700 go to college, 
whereas 46.3% of the graduates of schools with en- 
rollments in excess of 700 go to college. 


10. The highest percentage of all—68.4%—attend college 


from county schools with an enrollment in excess 
of 2,000. 


High School Graduates and Student Drop Outs 


11. 


ANALYSIS 


Schedule of high school graduates attending college 
by size of school: 


Counties ‘ 
Attending 
Size of Schools Graduates College Percentage 
0O— 99 143 42 29.3 
100— 199 1,036 246 23.7 
200— 299 1,345 328 24.3 
300— 499 3,431 956 27.8 
500— 699 2,217 579 26.1 
Total 8,172 2,151 26.3 
700— 899 1,583 527 33.2 
900—1,199 1,736 744 42.8 
1,200—1,499 1,326 425 32.0 
1,500—1,999 2,803 1,381 49.2 
2,000—and over 1,695 1,160 68.4 
Total 9,143 4,237 46.3 
Total for Counties 17,315 6,388 36.8 
Cities Attending 
Size of Schools Graduates College Percentage 
300— 499 158 66 41.7 
500— 699 664 314 47.2 
700— 899 701 402 57.3 
900—1,199 922 420 45.5 
1,200—1,499 -0- 
1,500—1,999 2,825 1,429 50.5 
2,000—and over 2,141 1,129 52.7 
Total for Cities 7,411 3,760 50.7 
Total for State 24,726 10,148 41.0 


B. DROP OUTS 


l. 


Nm 


5.7% of the county high school students dropped 
out of high school in 1959-60 and did not enter 
another school as compared with 5.6% in the cities. 


. The range in drop outs was from 11.1% in Buchanan 


County to 0.9% in Charles City County and from 
10.8% in South Norfolk City to 0.6% in Suffolk 
City. 


. Divisions with the lowest percentage of drop outs 


are as follows: 


Counties Percentage _ Cities Percentage 
Charles City .... 0.9 .. woe 0.6 
at ae 2.1 Falls Church .... 1.9 
Arlington ....... 2.3 Clifton Forge ... 3.5 
Isle of Wight ... 2.5 Winchester ..... 3.5 
Fluvanna ...... 2.7 Colonial Heights . 3.7 

4. Divisions with the highest percentage of drop outs 

are as follows: 

Counties Percentage _ Cities Percentage 
Alleghany ...... 9.0 Buena Vista .... 7.9 
Wythe ....sr.0 9.0 Portsmouth ..... 8.5 
Tazewell ....... 9.4 Covington ...... 8.7 
PU Sok voces 10.4 A aa 9.3 
Buchanan ...... 11.1 South Norfolk ... 10.8 
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PERCENTAGE OF 1959-60 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Rank 


for MARCH, 1961 


County 


Arlington 
Fairfax 
Henrico 
Charles City 
King George 
Rockbridge 
Roanoke 
Nottoway 
Mecklenburg 
Princess Anne 
Loudoun 
Prince William 
Southampton 
Isle of Wight 
New Kent 
Lunenburg 
Nansemond 
Norfolk 
Powhatan 
Prince George 
Brunswick 
Northampton 
Franklin 
Cumberland 
Surry 

Essex 
Frederick 
Amelia 
Lancaster 
Wise 

Pulaski 
Henry 
Dinwiddie 
Bath 

Lee 
Fluvanna 
Sussex 
Caroline 
York 
Chesterfield 
Patrick 
Greensville 
Gloucester 
Wythe 
Campbell 
Albemarle 
Hanover 
Warren 
Westmoreland 
Middlesex 
Orange 
Smyth 
Rockingham 
Mathews 
King and Queen 
King William 
Bedford 
Culpeper 
Spotsylvania 
Carroll 
Madison 
Fauquier 
Northumberland 
Buckingham 
Pittsylvania 
Montgomery 
Page 
Appomattox 
Giles 

Craig 
Botetourt 
Dickenson 
Clarke 


(WHITE) ATTENDING COLLEGE 


Percentage 


74.8 
59.2 
52.8 
50.0 
48.2 
43.8 
43.6 
43.4 
42.8 
42.4 
42.1 
42.1 
41.9 
40.2 
39.1 
39.0 
38.3 
38.3 
38.0 
37.6 
36.8 
36.8 
36.7 
36.3 
36.3 
35.8 
35.8 
35.7 
35.4 
35.3 
34.6 
34.3 
34.2 
33.9 
33.4 
33.3 
32.7 
32.6 
32.1 
32.0 
31.7 
31.3 
31.0 
30.7 
30.5 
30.4 
30.4 
30.2 
30.2 
30.0 
29.7 
29.7 
29.6 
28.5 


Halifax 
Highland 
Louisa 
Nelson 
Scott 
Russell 
Rappahannock 
Greene 
Richmond 
Goochland 
Shenandoah 
Charlotte 
Buchanan 
Augusta 
Accomack 
Floyd 
Washington 
Grayson 
Tazewell 
Bland 
Alleghany 
Stafford 
Amherst 
County Average 


Falls Church 
Virginia Beach 
Radford 
Waynesboro 
Norton 
Martinsville 
Danville 
Staunton 
Lynchburg 
Suffolk 
Winchester 
Newport News 
Fredericksburg 
Harrisonburg 
Charlottesville 
Portsmouth 
Alexandria 
Galax 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Petersburg 
Roanoke 
Hampton 
Clifton Forge 
Williamsburg 
Bristol 

South Norfolk 
Hopewell 
Buena Vista 
Covington 
Colonial Heights 
City Average 
State Average 


53.0 
52.4 
51.8 
50.6 
49.3 
48.9 
48.1 
46.8 
46.7 
45.0 
42.1 
41.6 
35.1 
30.5 
22.0 
20.6 

-0- 
50.7 
41.0 





PERCENTAGE OF DROP OUTS 
1959-60 HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Rank 
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61 
63 
63 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
71 


72 


74 


Counties 


Charles City 
Surry 
Arlington 
Isle of Wight 
Fluvanna 
Richmond 
Princess Anne 
Fairfax 
Sussex 
Mathews 
Hanover 
King and Queen 
Accomack 
King William 
Highland 
Henrico 
Middlesex 
Shenandoah 
Grayson 
Prince George 
Bland 
Greensville 
Culpeper 
Nottoway 
Craig 
Northampton 
Rockbridge 
York 
Powhatan 
Scott 

Greene 
Norfolk 
Southampton 
Stafford 
Augusta 
Charlotte 
Lunenburg 
Roanoke 
Cumberland 
Henry 
Nansemond 
Buckingham 
Giles 
Goochland 
Loudoun 
Lancaster 
Mecklenburg 
Spotslyvania 
Chesterfield 
Patrick 
Clarke 
Campbell 
Fauquier 
Frederick 
Pittsylvania 
Brunswick 
Dinwiddie 
Caroline 
Bedford 
Madison 
Gloucester 
Russell 
Dickenson 
Orange 
Appomattox 
Page 

Pulaski 
Rockingham 
Westmoreland 
Halifax 
Montgomery 
New Kent 
Warren 
Washington 
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75 Albemarle 7.8 


75 King George we 
75 Smyth 7.8 
78 Bath 7.9 
78 Essex 7.9 
80 Botetourt 8.0 
81 Amherst 8.1 
81 Northumberland 8.1 
83 Carroll 8.3 
83 Franklin 8.3 
85 Amelia 8.4 
85 Rappahannock 8.4 
85 Wise 8.4 
88 Lee 8.7 
89 Floyd 8.8 
89 Prince William 8.8 
91 Louisa 8.9 
92 Alleghany 9.0 
92 Wythe 9.0 
94 Tazewell 9.4 
95 Nelson 10.4 
96 Buchanan 11.1 
County Average > | 
Cities 

] Suffolk 0.6 
2 Falls Church 1.9 
3 Clifton Forge 3.5 
3 Winchester 3.5 
5 Colonial Heights 3.7 
5 Virginia Beach 3.7 
7 Hampton 3.9 
8 Bristol 4.1 
9 Harrisonburg 4.3 
4G Radford 4.3 
ll Martinsville 4.4 
12 Roanoke 4.7 
12 Williamsburg 4.7 
14 Norton 4.8 
15 Norfolk 5.0 
16 Staunton 5.1 
17 Hopewell 5.2 
18 Newport News 5.7 
19 Fredericksburg 5.8 
19 Richmond 5.8 
21 Charlottesville 6.1 
22 Petersburg 6.3 
23 Lynchburg 6.5 
24 Waynesboro 6.8 
25 Danville 7.2 
26 Alexandria 7.7 
27 Buena Vista 7.9 
28 Portsmouth 8.5 
29 Covington 8.7 
30 Galax 9.3 
31 South Norfolk 10.8 
State Average 5.6 

City Average 5.6 


Retires From 


Randolph-Macon 


James Taylor Robinson, teacher 
and assistant principal at John Marshall 
High School in Richmond for 29 years, 
retires this year as a member of the 
faculty at Randolph-Macon College. 


Mr. Robinson, a native of West 
Point, Virginia, taught at John Marshall 
from 1907 until 1919 and from 1929 
until 1946. He joined the Randolph- 
Macon faculty as assistant professor of 
mathematics in the fall of 1946 and 
taught there until this past June. 


30 





Instructional Conference on 


History, Geography, Government 


and Economics 


The seventh conference for instruc- 
tional improvement sponsored by the 
Virginia Education Association will 
cover History, Government, Geography, 
and Economics. This will be held at 
the Hotel Natural Bridge on April 14- 
15. 

Approximately 160 lay people, 215 
college professors, and 1,200 public 
and private school people have partici- 
pated in the six preceding instructional 
conferences which covered: Science in 
the Secondary Schools; Teacher Edu- 
cation; Education of the Academically 
Talented; Effective Teaching of Liter- 
ature and Composition; Teaching of 
Mathematics; and Educational Televis- 
ion. 

A strong steering committee has 
planned a challenging program for the 
conference on History, Government, 
Geography, and Economics, which will 
be limited to approximately 200 par- 





Steering Committee— 
Social Studies 
Conference 


Mrs. Ann Burton, president, So- 
cial Studies Section, VEA, 
Suffolk, Chairman 

Jeffries Heinrich, John Marshall 
High School, Richmond 

Fendall Ellis, Superintendent of 
Schools, Charlottesville 

Mrs. Nedra Harkavey, chairman, 
Elementary Social Studies Sec- 
tion, District B, Newport News 

Harold K. Magnusson, president, 
Geography Section, VEA, 
Green Bay 

Margaret Baker, Thomas Jefter- 
son High School, Richmond 

Lucien Adams, Director of In- 
struction, Richmond 

Gladys Yates, Suffolk High 
School, Suffolk 

Dr. John Page Williams, admin- 
istrator of private schools 
(Episcopal), Richmond 

Dr. David A. Williams, associate 
professor of History, Univer- 
sity of Virginia 
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Natural Bridge— 
April 14-15 


ticipants, these having been nominated 
by the school divisions according to 
categories. 

Dr. William H. Cartwright, chair- 
man of the Department of Education 
at Duke University, is the conference 
consultant. He will bring the keynote 
address at the opening session at 11:00 
a.m. on Friday, April 14, using as his 
topic, “A Challenge to Social Studies 
Teachers in the Decade of the 60’s.” 
He will also summarize the conference 
at its mid-day closing session on Satur- 
day, April 15. 

At the Friday afternoon session, Dr. 
Ralph C. Preston, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, will ad- 
dress the elementary teachers on “Im- 
plications of the Challenge for Elemen- 
tary School Teachers.” Secondary and 
college teachers will hear at the same 
time Dr. Howard H. Cummings, U.S. 
Office of Education, speak on “Impli- 
cations of the Challenge for Secondary 
and College Teachers.” 


Group meetings in the afternoon and 
evening will discuss “The Program for 
the Teaching of History, Geography, and 
Government in the Virginia Curricu- 
lum.” On Saturday morning, the dis- 
cussion groups will seek answers to the 
question, “How may we approach the 
teaching of History, Geography, and 
Government at each level with the re- 
visions that have been suggested?” 


Mrs. Ann Burton, president of the 
VEA Social Studies Section, will pre- 
side at the sessions. Dr. Robert F. Wil- 
liams, VEA Executive Secretary, will 
give the scope of the conference at the 
opening session. This will be followed 
by a presentation of the “Current Re- 
quirements and Offering in Virginia in 
the Areas of History, Geography and 
Government” by a member of the State 
Department of Education. Miss Vir- 
ginia E. Lewis, VEA director of Pro- 
fessional Services, serves as liaison in 
arranging the instructional conferences. 

A feature of this conference will be 
the night showing of “The Creation” 
at Natural Bridge, as well as a special 
showing of “The Museum of Motor- 
ing Memories.” 
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For Grade 5 — Tiegs © Adams @ Brown 


YOUR COUNTRY AND MINE, REVISED 


A thorough treatment of the United States including 
its geographical setting, and up-to-date detailed 
study of our 5 major regions and 2 new states; also 
basic information about our hemisphere neighbors. 
Annotated Teachers’ Edition and workbook. 


ie dopted 
Pe 


in Virginia 


For Grade 6 — Tiegs © Adams ® Dawson 


YOUR WORLD AND MINE, REVISED 


Geography of Europe, Asia, Australia, and Africa 
on a solid historical foundation. Annotated Teachers’ 
Edition and workbook (also Teachers’ Eds. of work- 


For High Schools books) 








Ginn and 
Company 


72 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


MUZZEY — OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY 
BLACK — OUR WORLD HISTORY 
BRADLEY — WORLD GEOGRAPHY, REVISED 


O’BRIEN, LAFRANCE — NEW FIRST-YEAR FRENCH 
NEW SECOND-YEAR FRENCH 


Representatives: R. M. JARRELL, 1810 Monument Ave., Richmond 20 
JAMES M. ROSE, Box 1017, Salem 
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Help protect your most valuable asset... 


YOUR INCOME! 


Through your association's 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 


Washington National Teacher Groups are established in 
more than 3,000 school systems throughout the country... 
officially endorsed by 15 state teacher organizations and 
hundreds of progressive local teacher organizations. 


LOCAL OFFICE 
. 503 East Main Street 
oleeerrrmrerre_ il Richmond 19, Virginia 
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New VEA officers installed by retiring president Martha Anthony include, from left, G. 
Hunter Jones, vice-president, (District F); Frank Chaffin, vice-president, (District E); H. L. 
Bianton, vice-president, (District D); Sve F. Ayres, vice-president, (District C); W. W. Robin- 
son, president; Miss Anthony; Dr. James W. Tyler, president-elect; John Eaves, vice-president, 
(District L); Charles E. Miley, vice-president, (District N); B. T. Quillen, vice-president, (District 
K); and Hubert Chariton, vice-president, (District J). 


Induction of VEA Officers 


The nation’s capital had an inaugural 
this year for the new U.S. President in 
Washington—and so did the State capi- 
tal in January with the installation of 
the new VEA officers at the Richmond 
headquarters of the Virginia Education 
Association. Retiring President Martha 
A. Anthony conducted the following 
impressive ceremony. 


According to precedent, new mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the 
Virginia Education Association are in- 





stalled at the first meeting of the Board 
after their term of office begins. The 
newly elected officers and district presi- 
dents will please come forward. 

In your election to.office, you repre- 
sent the majority selection of more than 
25,000 educators throughout Virginia 
and in your respective districts. It is 
well that in this induction we consider 
the purposes of our Association and the 
responsibilities of your respective offices. 

Before you are three candles, each 
of which symbolizes one of the three 
purposes of the Virginia Education 
Association as set forth in its charter: 


1. To create a deep and abiding 
interest in the cause of education in the 
State of Virginia 

2. To promote efhciency in class- 
room teaching and in the administration 
of schools 


3. To urge upon the electorate the 
importance of adequate support to all 
institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge in order that our govern- 
ment may have the sanction of an en- 
lightened public opinion 


May the symbolism of the lighted 
candles burn these purposes into your 
minds that they may motivate every 
thought and act in the performance of 
the duties you now undertake for the 
Virginia Education Association. - 

Mr. Robinson, as President of the 
Virginia Education Association, you are 
assuming the highest elective ofhce in 


President W. W. Robinson lights the three 
candles symbolizing the purposes of the 
Virginia Education Association as set forth 
in its charter. 





education in this Commonwealth. Your 
fellow teachers have bestowed upon you 
a position of great trust and responsi- 
bility. Wherever you go you no longer 
represent only yourself but you repre- 
sent the VEA in your thoughts, your 
speech, and your actions. May tie 
responsibility and the guardianship of 
the honor and ideals of the teachers of 
Virginia always be a challenge to you 
to protect these ideals and to prove ‘o 
the members of the Virginia Education 
Association that their confidence in you 
has been well placed. 

We, as members of this Association, 
have given you the responsibility of 
working with the Board of Directors, 
the teachers, and the Delegate Assembly 
in determining the policies of the As- 
sociation and in executing the Program 
of Action adopted by the 1960 Delegate 
Assembly. It is your responsibility to 
stimulate the work of district and local 
associations, of committees, departments, 
and sections, in addition to other duties 
set forth in the constitution, reporting 
the operations and activities to the As- 
sociation. In carrying out these ob- 
jectives, all in the interest of advance- 
ment in the cause of education in Vir- 
ginia, you will have the close coopera- 
tion of the Board, aided by the Head- 
quarters staff. 

As President-Elect Dr. Tyler, you 
come to this position of training with 
much experience on the Board. You 
will serve as an ex-ofhcio member of all 
committees of the Association. 


To the eight of you taking your 
place as Vice-Presidents of the Asso- 
ciation, having been elected district 
presidents, goes the obligation of co- 
operating with the President in or- 
ganizing and stimulating the affairs of 
the Association in your respective dis- 
tricts, and reporting the work of your 
various local associations as required. 
Progress can be made only in the close 
unity of this Board. You as Board 
members and district presidents have 
the responsibility to inform the local 
presidents and members of the VEA 
within your District of the issues, work, 
policies, and activities of the State As- 
sociation. This may best be affected 
by holding at least three meetings of 
local presidents within your District 
each year. Likewise, in representing 
your District, you are to bring their 
recommendations and problems to the 
Board for consideration. 

As members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, you all are to advance the teacher, 
the educator, the schools—so that stu- 
dents of this Commonwealth, from the 
kindergarten through the graduate 
schools of our colleges and universities, 
might have the best possible education, 
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dcveloping in each his full potential, 
growing in wisdom and character to 
better serve mankind. 

Will each of you signify your will- 
ingness to serve your profession as a 
k-ader during your term of office and 
accept the responsibilities of your re- 
spective office to the best of your ability? 

(The officers answer “We will.”) 

As the “Board of Directors shall 
have supervision and management of 
the affairs of the Association in con- 
formity with the general law and the 
Charter, Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Association”, I give to each of you 
a copy of this blueprint of your re- 
sponsibilities, and to the President I 
pass on this gavel—a symbol of your 
leadership. 

Let us bring our new officers into 
the circle of the “official family” by 
ALL Board members standing and 
joining hands while we look to the 
Master Teacher for guidance in a 
prayer of dedication. 


Our God and Father of us all, we 
would dedicate our lives, our talents, 
and our efforts for the well being of 
young people and the promotion of 
Thy Kingdom upon this earth. 

Endow us with wisdom, understand- 
ing, and patience as we accept the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership. Help us to 
submit to Thy requirements, leaning 
upon Thee for guidance in all things. 
And may we do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with Thee. 

Keep us ever mindful of the respon- 
sibility that is ours as teachers of the 
youth of this Commonwealth, of the 
part that we have in helping to mold 





the thinking and the destiny of our 
State, and grant that we may give to 
our profession rich examples of our 
trusteeship. Help us to have open and 
thorough discussion of our common 
problems, and let there prevail on this 
Board a union of thought, a union of 
interest, a union of purpose, and a 
union of mutual respect. Grant that 
we may be reminded of Thee in our 
hours of weakness when our efforts are 
only feeble attempts to solve the many 
problems of the day. 

May we never be too busy to seek 
Thy will and Thy way. Guide and 
direct our every thought, word and 
deed that they may reflect Thy glory. 
Use us as instruments in Thy service, 
and help us to follow the precepts 
taught by the Master Teacher, in 
whose Name we pray. Amen 


Scenes from the new VEA Board of Di- 
rectors at work, following the installation of 
new members at their first meeting for the 
year. Half of the Board membership is new 
each year, according to the rotating system 
set forth in the bylaws. Members are elected 
for two-year terms, beginning January 1, 
with the exception of the president and 
president-elect, who serve one-year terms. 
The Board meets four times during the year. 
Some idea of the weighty problems and 
paper work to be considered may be gath- 
ered from these busy scenes. 

The center scene shows in informal dis- 
cussion Howard Williams, District 1; DeWitt 
Miller, District P; Thomas McSwain, District 
G; and Emma Gallimore, District M. 





DISTRICT LEADERS—Pausing during activities 
ing are, from left, B. T. Quillen, president-elect, who moved to the top post on 
January 1; Lewis N. Dalton, then president of District K; Clark M. Brown, presi- 
dent of Tazewell County Education Association; Mrs. Myrtle Miller, president of 
Buchanan County Education Association; and Hugh H. Morgan, president of Rus- 
sell County Education Association, who is also secretary-treasurer of District K. 
Grayson Yates, president of Dickenson County Education Association, in this dis- 


trict, was not present for the picture. 
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Business Demanding 
Advanced Degrees 


For years business has sought sci- 
entists and engineers with advanced 
degrees, but more and more compa- 
nies are now beginning to show in- 
terest in men with Master’s and Doc 
tor’s degrees in such fields as psychol- 
ogy, economics, sociology and even 
English, as well as the more closely 
allied degrees in business administration 
and marketing, according to The Wall 
Street Journal. 

It further reports that while an in- 
creasing tide of bachelor’s degree hold- 
ers is emerging from the colleges every 
year, the acquisition of advanced de- 
grees is growing more slowly. In 1958- 
59, the latest school year for which 
figures are available, 385,151 bache- 
lor’s or first level degrees were awarded, 
an increase of 325 over the past five 
years. In the same period the number 
of Master’s degrees granted was 69,- 
497, a rise of 18%, while the Doc- 
tor’s degrees reached 9,360, an _ in- 
crease of 4%. 
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WHY JANIE 


Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, her teach- 
ers care. They know how important good 
handwriting will be in every aspect of 
Janie’s life, from obtaining grades on writ- 
ten work which truly reflect her ability 
to securing and holding the position she 
wants in the world of adults. 


So Janie’s teachers make sure she uses 
good handwriting practices in all her writ- 
ten work. They insist on neatness, on legi- 
ble letter forms, on proper spacing and 
alignment. They keep track of Janie’s per- 
sonal problems, month by month. They 
help her to analyze her own handwriting 
and provide her the guidance necessary to 
improve. 


CAN WRITE 


Janie’s teachers are well-informed, too. 
They know that educational research has 
shown the desirability of standardizing the 
instruction of handwriting through the use 
of a single system in a school or school 
group. They know that it is wise to give 
each child a personal handwriting book for 
ready reference and guidance. 


Janie’s teachers know, too, that half our 
states have made exhaustive studies of the 
many systems on the market and that one 
system has been approved in over 95% of 
these studies. Therefore, Janie’s teachers 
use the newest edition of the Noble system 
—and are as happy as Janie! Ask us for 
complete information. 


Publishers Of America’s Most Widely Adopted Handwriting System 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 











PUBLISHERS, Inc. 





67 Irving Place, 





New York 3, N. Y. 











Teachers Evaluate 
(Continued from page 21) 


for a future in his profession which 
did not at that time exist, so we are 
surely training the pupils in our 
classes for a future that we cannot 
even imagine. This makes our con- 
tinual evaluation of our activities in 
terms of our objectives—in terms of 
the needs of society, an absolute 
necessity. 

Third and last, let us mention 
some of the evaluative devices that 
may be used to determine the degree 
to which the activities are helping 
to achieve the educational objectives 
for our classes. It has become com- 
mon practice to think of evaluation 
too largely in terms of “paper and 
pencil tests.” We do not under 
estimate the value of this device but 
research has shown us that “test 
anxiety” among many children pre- 
vents them from reacting normally 
on such tests. Recognition of this 
problem has led teachers increasingly 
to supplement such tests with other 
procedures and techniques which 
extend considerably and _ profitably 
the scope of their evaluation. 

It must suffice here simply to men- 
tion the major types of procedures 
which teachers may use in evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of their work 
and the growth of their students. 
Such procedures include: 


1. Conferences and interviews 
with individual students or with 
small groups. 

2. Careful, yet unobtrusive, obser- 
vation of pupil behavior. 

a. Informal, as in day-by-day cur- 
ricular and extracurricular acti- 
vities 

b. Systematic, as in activities 
specifically planned 


Ww 


Classroom discussion 
Paper and pencil procedures 


Verbal tests—essay or objective 


oP Fe 


. Interpretation of diagrams, 
charts, pictures, graphs, et cetera. 


c. Rating scales 


5. Careful analysis of project work 
according to acceptable criteria. 


Evaluation of one’s activities in 
terms of one’s objectives—in terms of 
changes that these activities are bring 
ing about in our students—is a con- 
tinuous process and an integral part 
of instruction. Continuous evaluation 
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by the use of several devices should 
actually be used for diagnostic pur- 
poses in determining the readiness of 
members of our class for “next steps.” 
Evidences of accomplishment, growth, 
and development can be observed 
throughout the entire school year so 
that classroom teachers may see what 
progress is being made toward the 
objectives. This calls for cooperation 
between teacher, parents, and others 
in the community who are sincerely 
interested in the education of our 
youth. 

Let us remind ourselves that our 
objectives, and in turn the activities 
to achieve these objectives, must be 
based on the needs of society and not 
simply the satisfaction of our own 
personal needs or goals. This often 
calls for some adjustment on our part 
as teachers. Sometimes we make the 
mistake of narrowing our own lives 
down to the point that our only 
sense of fulfillment comes from the 
classroom. As a result, we again un- 
knowingly use our classroom to satisfy 
our own needs or goals rather than 
the needs of our boys and girls. Yes, 
we need additional sincere and dedi- 
cated teachers, but let us remember 
that we are better prepared to help 
boys and girls meet their needs if we 
fill our own “emotional cup of needs” 
through other interests such as our 
friends, our religion, our hobbies, 
and wholesome recreation. By so 
doing, we keep a better perspective 
of the entire educational program; 
thus, we are better prepared to help 
provide an environment where free- 
dom can flourish and to direct our 
objectives toward developing the kind 
of citizens who demonstrate the ability 
to design and participate in such a 
society. 


School Fires: An Approach to 
Life Safety identifies the likeliest 
hazard to life resulting from fires not 
as being “burned up”, but as smoke 
and toxic gases. Second is heat, and 
finally, flame. The 59-page illustrated 
book recommends a three-part safety 
program involving (1) protection by 
elimination of known hazards, (2) pro- 
vision for escape by prompt detection, 
alarm, and evacuation, and (3) incor- 
poration of needed control devices to 
stop or retard the spread of fire, so 
gaining time needed for escape. Copies 
may be ordered from the National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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IN USE IN THE SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT VIRGINIA 





Of Invaluable Aid To Teachers and Students! 


VIRGINIA’S 
GOVERNMENT 


THE FUNCTIONING OF OUR 
STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


$2 Single Copy Postpaid 


$1.40 Copy, in Quantities 10 or more 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
of the OLD DOMINION 


FOR HISTORY STUDY OR 
SCRAPBOOK USE 


50¢ The Copy Postpaid 
40¢ Copy in Quantities 15 or More 


Virginia’s 
comprehensive and easily 


Government is the most 
understood 


book yet published on how we govern 
ourselves in Virginia. Contains al] the 
latest essential information on the func- 
tioning of our state, city, and county 


government. 


148 pages, paper-bound. 


Beginning at Jamestown, the Study 
Scrapbook unfolds a word and pic- 


pages— 


ture story of Virginia History. 36 
8 pages in color—150 illus- 


trations. On newspaper size pages, 
folded, and printed on one -side of 
page only, making it ideal for study 


use or to cut out illustrations when 


making scrapbook. 


Also, a Beautiful Souvenir of The Old Dominion 
VIRGINIA HISTORYLAND in Natural Color 





44 pages and cover 


37 full color photos 


Single Copy......$1.25 




















| VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS . . . A Division of The 

| Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 

' 611 E. Franklin Street ¢ Richmond 19, Virginia 

You may send me postpaid, the publications indicated. Enclosed is 

ER Ee ee to cover my order. Copies “Virginia’s 

- Government” 

: id hiMececacscedadévebeccces 

IN wccuveresdseeseds Copies “Study Scrapbook of 
' ae 
| City and I Te TOR ECS eee the Old Dominion 
1 (Please print name and address clearly) 

















Cc. D. GUESS 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 
Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 
SUSAN F. GUESS 


FRANK HURLEY 











288 Sunrise Highway °* 


Write for registration form 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Twenty years of successful placement of Teachers 


and Administrators. Eastern States, New York and 
LONG ISLAND. 











ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Our 22nd year) 


Vacancies Today — $4000-$7200 


Maryland — Virginia — New York 


605 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., Member NATA 











ast 





‘Somes 


Established 1937 


Serving public school teachers and administrators in the Southeast — 
N. C., Va., S. C., Ga., Fla. Advise position desired and give your qualifications. 


HAWOR IT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 








‘SEEKING A POSITION? 


Nation wide, reliable service; school and col- 


lege placements in teaching and in administra- 
tion. Write, telling us more about yourself 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Mer. 

516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Member N.A.T.A. 


Picture of 
your class, 
hand or 

team here! 


(Est. 1925) 









Quick, easy way 
to raise money 
for your group... 
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WORKS LIKE MAGIC. Townspeople, schoo! patrons 
buy with tremendous enthusiasm when students sell 
Stuckey’s famed Pecan Log Roll in boxes ‘‘personalized’’ 
with picture of your group. Easy $1 seller with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in hurry for band instru- 
ments, uniforms, athletic goods, gym construction, class 
trips, visual aids, etc. No advance money required; pay 
: after sale. Right now best time for success. Hundreds of 
. U.S. schools using this new ‘‘Sweet Set-Up’’ plan. Send 
. coupon today for free details. No obligation whatever. 
4 
\ 








Fund Raising Div. 
Eastman, Georgia 


Si lackey 


At no obligation send full details your personalized 
“Sweet Set-Up’’ Fund Raising Plan. We wish toraise: | 


$ | 
Name 
Address 
City 
School 

















Approx. no. students who will seli_>»_ | 
VT 3/61 





M.Ed. Degree 
(Continued from page 19) 
themselves for the M.Ed. degree. Of 


course, this may be controlled some- 
what by prescribing courses, or pit- 
terns of courses, which lead to en 
M.Ed. in administration, guidance, 
or some other special area. But, rigid 
prescription of courses robs the stu- 
dent of an opportunity to show or 
use initiative; and the problem of 
integrating graduate work into a 
meaningful experience is still un- 
solved because students have a tend- 
ency to approach each course as a 
separate and distinct experience. 


The Education Department of the 
College of William and Mary is 
presently using an approach to gradu- 
ate study which is showing encourag- 
ing signs toward providing solutions 
to some of these problems. The plan 
is based upon the assumption that 
although the professional person need 
not be a researcher, he must be a con- 
sumer of research. In other words, 
a distinguishing feature of professions 
is that its members kriow how to 
search for, read, and apply the re- 
search of others and to synthesize 
such research in providing answers 
for their own day-to-day problems. 
This then requires training not only 
in understanding the methods of re- 
search, but, more important, in ap- 
plication of existing research. 

Based upon this assumption, newly 
enrolled graduate students at William 
and Mary select a problem for study; 
however, this is not a problem in the 
time-honored tradition of a narrow 
piece of research, but rather a broad 
question which is capable of study 
through analysis and synthesis of 
existing studies. Further, the selected 
study must be closely associated with 
the major field of interest of the stu- 
dent. This helps him in planning a 
program of courses which contribute 
toward accomplishing his professional 
goals as well as developing a solution 
for the problem. For example, a stu- 
dent who is interested in the area of 
guidance in the secondary school 
might wish to answer the broad ques- 
tion, “What methods may be used by 
the guidance counselor to help the 
classroom teacher do a better job?” 
Many facets of this question may be 
inv estigated while the student is tak- 
ing courses: while enrolled in a course 
in tests and measurement he could 
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study available researches which 
point tow ard increasing teacher under- 
standing and use of standardized 
tesis. A course in counseling can be 
uscd as a springboard for study of 
researches on the role of the class- 
room teacher as a counselor. Thus, 
as the student progresses through 
graduate courses, the normally re- 
quired term papers take on added 
mcaning and help integrate the total 
program into a cohesive meaningful 
experience. 

[his approach is not without pit- 
falls. The problem selected must be 
broad enough so that various aspects 
of it may be investigated in most of 
the courses which the student will 
take. However, it must not be so 
broad that it cannot be at least par- 
tially answered by the time the stu- 
dent completes his program. It is 
also essential that there should be 
usable researches available which are 
related to the problem and that the 
student is careful in interpreting the 
usefulness of studies. But this in it- 
self provides excellent experience in 
understanding the value or lack of 

value of educational research. 

In summary then, this approach— 
which may be somewhat unique—has 
¥ following characteristics: 

. It is based upon the assumption 
Xe professional educators—like pro- 
fessional medical men, professional 
engineers, and the like—are usually 
consumers of research rather than 
researchers. Since the M.Ed. 
usually considered a_ professional 
degree, then experience in analysis 
of the research connected with edu- 
cational problems is a primary ob- 
jective. 

2. Courses are selected on the basis 
of professional goals which in turn 
direct the selection of a professional 
problem for study. 

3. The professional problem pro- 
vides the basis for most term research 
papers in the various courses selected. 

4. A final master’s seminar, in 
which all degree candidates present 
their study—or portion of their study 

before fellow students and faculty 
members, provides a method gauged 
o help students see various aspects 
f the education profession. The roles 
ind relationships between: classroom 
‘eachers; principal; supervisor; and 
ther personnel who comprise the 
modern school is made more clear 
hrough the interchange of ideas in 
his culminating activity. 
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Approved for Virginia Schools . . . 


these new learning programs that equip pupils for expanded 


learning—beyond the limits of textbook subject matter. 


GEOGRAPHY 5, 6 
The American Continents 


Old World Lands 


HISTORY 5, 6 
New Ways in the New World 
World Ways 


Complete with all essential teaching aids 


Silver Burdett Company 


3272 Peachtree Road, N.E., Atlanta 5 


BARROWS-PARKER-SORENSON 


TODD-COOPER 


Representative: John A. Harrison 











FRENCH TRAINS 
THAN “GET 


DO MORE YOU THERE” 









_For your greatest conven 
ticket good for one, two or 
in France and 12° 





FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. on 















Please send me: ‘eciiee 
oO ectretet booklet ~ 
FRANCE” Address 
CJ Information on 
“EURAILPASS” City State, 

























— —, 


INTRODUCING ... . Thomas M. Bell 


as our Virginia Representative 


Mr. Bell received his Bachelor’s 


Degree from West Virginia Uni- 


Until Mr. Bell’s traveling sched- 
ule will permit him to call on you 
versity following two years of personally, please mail your or- 


ders for McCormick-Mathers 


books to our Columbus, Ohio, 


Navy duty. He is an experienced 
bookman well qualified for this 
responsible position as our Vir- office. He will certainly appreci- 


ginia representative. ate them. 





Tuomas M. BELL 
1015 Wilkie Drive 
Charleston 4, West Virginia 


McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company, Inc. 


1423 West Goodale Boulevard, Columbus, Ohio 











George Peabody College for Teachers 


Offers you a » FULL SUMMER SESSION—June 12-August 18 
WIDE CHOICE » EARLY SUMMER TERM —June 12 - July 15 
» LATE SUMMER TERM 9 —July 17-August 18 


of 
S U M M E R e INTERSESSION —August 21-September 1 
PROGRAMS __ .- WORKSHOPS or, tees 


Let a summer on Peabody’s air-conditioned reational and sight-seeing area—Tennes- 
campus stretch your mind and stir your im- 
agination while you enjoy the beautiful and 





see’s Great Lakes of the South, Great 


relaxing experience of summer study at Smokies, and the historical Old South. 
the very doorway of Tennessee’s vast rec- Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 
Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“A southern school with national and international recognition.” 
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State Board Appointment 


Colgate W. Darden, Jr. has been 
appointed to the State Board of Educa- 
tion for a four-year term by Governor 
]. Lindsay Almond, Jr. He succeeds 
State Senator Garland Gray of Wa- 
verly. 

In making the appointment, Gover- 
nor Almond said of Mr. Darden: “His 
vision, courage and acute sense of dedi- 
cation have been brilliantly demon- 
strated in positions of highest trust, 
honor and responsibility.” 

Mr. Darden retired eighteen months 
ago as president of the University of 
Virginia. He was Governor of the Com- 
monwealth during 1942-46, having 
previously served in the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly as a delegate from Nor- 
folk and in the House of Representa- 
tives from the Second District. 

A native of Southampton County, 
Mr. Darden graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He studied law at 
Columbia University and won a Carne- 
gie Fellowship at Oxford University, 
England. 

He served as a delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly 
while president of the University of 
Virginia, and he was a member of 
President Eisenhower's Commission on 
National Goals. He recently has been 
appointed chairman of the Commission 
on Goals for Higher Education in the 
South. 
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VPI Posts 


Robert A. Wall has been appointed 
assistant professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation in the Department of Vocational 
Education at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. A native of Montgomery 
County, he earned his BS and MS 
degrees at VPI and did summer work 
at Colorado A. and M. College. He 
has served as president of the State 
Association of Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers, as president of the National 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers Associ- 
ation, president of the Frederick County 
Education Association, and headed the 
Page County Education Association. He 
has also served as parliamentarian for 
the Virginia Education Association and 
held the chairmanship of two VEA 
committees. He holds State Farmer 
and American Farmer degrees in the 
FFA organization. While teaching in 
the high school, his FFA Chapter won 
the National Chapter Contest. Under 
his direction, his vocational classes have 
produced 48 State Farmers, 5 American 
Farmers, and two State presidents. Mr. 
Wall is a past president of the Luray 
Rotary Club; he has also been an Area 
Commissioner of Boy Scouts for several 
years, a Scout master for ten years, and 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Luray Chamber of Commerce. 


VEA Convention 
November 1-2-3, 1961 









Dr. Evans G. Thompson has been 
promoted to Professor and Head of 
Agricultural Education in the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, succeeding 
Dr. T. J. Horne who was advanced to 
Director of Instruction in the College 
of Agriculture. Dr. Thompson holds 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees from 
VPI, and the Ed.D. degree from 
Cornell. He was born and reared on a 
farm in Floyd County. After teaching 
vocational agriculture for a year at 
Tazewell High School, he served for 
four and a half years in the Armed 
Forces and was awarded a Bronze Star 
for meritorious service in the European 
Theatre. He was separated as a Major 
in the U.S. Army Reserve. After an 
additional year of teaching and super- 
vision of student teachers at the Blacks- 
burg High School, Dr. Thompson was 
appointed assistant professor of Agri- 
cultural Education at VPI, a position he 
held until his recent appointment. As 
an undergraduate student, he was 
elected a member of the national fra- 
ternity of Alpha Zeta and of the honor- 
ary society of Phi Kappa Phi. 


Henrico Changes 
Maleolm R. McConnell is the 


new Visiting Teacher for Henrico 
County. During the past school year he 
was assistant to the headmaster at Me- 
tairie Park Country Day School in Me- 
tairie, Louisiana. He taught in Virginia 
and was assistant principal at Warwick 
High School, Newport News, from 
1951 to 1959. Mr. McConnell has a 
BA degree from the University of 
Richmond and received his M.Ed. de- 
gree from the University of Virginia. 

Paul G. Watson, Jr. is the new 
principal at Hermitage High School, 
Henrico County. He was formerly 
principal of Varina High School and 
Lakeside Elementary School in Hen- 
rico County, and has held a principal- 
ship at Cape Charles. He began teach- 
ing at Blue Ridge in 1940 and has 
taught at Boykins and Glen Allen. 
During 1943-46 and 1950-53, Mr. 
Watson served with the U. S. Navy. 
He holds BA and MS degrees from the 
University of Richmond. 
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ALLYN AND BACON 


Texts ADOPTED FOR BASAL 
OpTIionAL UsE ror PERIop— 
Jury 1, 1961-JunE 30, 1967 


BY THE VirGINiIA STATE BOARD OF 


EDUCATION 


All necessary Manuals, Workbooks, and Tests available. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Atrrep P. Moyse III 
RFD #3, Box 180A, Fredericksburg 
Bit. Woopy 
4727 Pawling St., N.W., Roanoke 


James B. THomPpson 
8503 Holly Hill Ave., Richmond 







Elementary Geography—Fifth and Sixth Grades 


JOURNEYS THROUGH THE AMERICAS—1960 
THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE—1961 


Stull and Hatch. Revised by Drummond 


Companion books for fifth and sixth grade geography with the very 
latest material, including new Jeppesen map program of skills. 


History—Eighth Grade 
STORY OF OUR COUNTRY—1960 
West and West. Revised by Gardner 


A modern, thorough presentation of the history of our country for use 
at the eighth grade level—in narrative form. Includes problems in 
twentieth-century living in the U. S. and in the world. 


World Geography—Ninth Grade 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY—1959 
Van Cleef and Finney 


A new, three-pronged approach (political, economic, physical) to 
world geography for use in the ninth grade. 


LATIN | and LATIN ll—1958 


Smith-Thompson-Scudder 
Revised by Jenney 


A solid, complete course in Latin for terminal or college bound 
students. 














BUSINESS EDUCATION 


ON THE COLLEGIATE PROFESSIONAL LEVEL 
SERVING 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES — COLLEGE GRADUATES 





Special Advanced Programs 
For Those Continuing Prior 
Training In Shorthand and 
Typewriting 





FREE PLACEMENT 
SERVICE FOR GRADUATES 





SPECIAL ACCELERATED 
PROGRAMS FOR 
TEACHERS AND 
DEGREE CANDIDATES 





FOUNDED 
College of Hampton Roads, Hampton. .1941 


National Business College, Roanoke. . . . 1886 
Norfolk College, Norfolk............ 1927 


Phillips Business College, Lynchburg. . . 1929 


Smithdeal-Massey Business College, 
PON a's sc iivowe cckee veess 1867 


Virginia Southern College, Roanoke. . . .1933 








VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WRITE DIRECT TO MEMBER SCHOOL FOR INFORMATION 
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Science Supervisor 










Charles R. Davis has been appointed 
supervisor of Science Education for the 
Fairfax County Schools. Born at Hark- 
ers Island, North Carolina, he received 
his MA degree from the Arizona State 
University in 1959 and is now working 
on his Ph.D. degree at the University 
of North Carolina. Before coming to 
Virginia, he taught chemistry and phys- 
ics at Sunnyslope High School, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, in 1956-59, during which 
time he developed an experimental 
course in physics utilizing the Harvard 
Case History Approach. 


Home Economics Elect 





Mrs. Alice Ingram Jett has become 
president-elect of the Virginia Home 
Economics Teachers’ Association. 

She previously served this organiza- 
tion on its Constitution Committee and 
as a member of the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Future Farmers-Future Home- 
makers Camp Board, and was president 
of the board in 1959. 

A native of Northumberland County, 
Mrs. Jett is a graduate of Wicomico 
High School, holds a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree from Madison College, and 
has done graduate work at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Mrs. Jett has been teaching home 
economics in her home county for fif- 
teen years. She is active in professional, 
civic, and church organizations. 
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ys Challenge 


Classroom Furniture 
Science Equipment 


Library Furniture 


Gymnasium Equipment 


Auditorium Seating 


Office Furniture 


Cafeteria Seating 


Stage Curtains 
Classroom Cabinets 
Church Furniture 


Dormitory Furniture 


You can’t buy or use better equi pment 





‘BRUNSWICK’ 
“HAMILTON” 
“SJOSTROM” 
“BRUNSWICK” 
‘IDEAL’ 

“HERMAN MILLER’ 
“HAMILTON” 
“PITTSBURGH” 
“BRUNSWICK” 
“OSSIT” 

‘ROYAL’ 


If you don’t believe it—try them! 


BROWNSON EQUIPMENT CO, Inc. 


819 W. Broap ST. 


RICHMOND, VA. 

















“THE 6 WONDERFUL RECORDS OF FACTS” 
©1960 John D. Caddy 


* Highest quality 33-1/3 L.P. vinylite records dic- 
tating the 390 basic Arithmetic facts 6, 4%, and 
8 seconds apart! 

* Challenges pupils to clinch the memorization of 
the facts, by adopting less time-consuming meth- 
ods of arriving at their answers! 

* Quickest, easiest, surest method of finding chil- 
dren’s fact problems! 

* Designed to meet requirements of Title III of 
N.D.E.A. of 1958! 

* 30 day trial upon request, to administrators-su- 
pervisors-consultants. Just return records if not 
satisfied! 

* Send for FREE TEACHER’S MANUAL! 


exclusively from 
JOHN D. CADDY 
P.O. Box 251, Canoga Park, Calif. 
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ALLYN AND BACON 


Texts ADOPTED FOR BASAL 
OpTionaL UsE ror PERIOoD— 
Juty 1, 1961-Junr 30, 1967 


BY THE VIRGINIA STATE BOARD OF 


EDUCATION 


All necessary Manuals, Workbooks, and Tests available. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Atrrep P. Moyse III 
RFD +3, Box 180A, Fredericksburg 


Britt Woopy 
4727 Pawling St., N.W., Roanoke 


James B. THomMpPpson 
8503 Holly Hill Ave., Richmond 


Elementary Geography—Fifth and Sixth Grades 


JOURNEYS THROUGH THE AMERICAS—1960 
THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE—1961 


Stull and Hatch. Revised by Drummond 


Companion books for fifth and sixth grade geography with the very 
latest material, including new Jeppesen map program of skills. 


History—Eighth Grade 
STORY OF OUR COUNTRY—1960 
West and West. Revised by Gardner 
A modern, thorough presentation of the history of our country for use 


at the eighth grade level—in narrative form. Includes problems in 
twentieth-century living in the U. S. and in the world. 


World Geography—Ninth Grade 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY—1959 
Van Cleef and Finney 


A new, three-pronged approach (political, economic, physical) to 
world geography for use in the ninth grade. 


LATIN | and LATIN ll—1958 


Smith-Thompson-Scudder 
Revised by Jenney 


A solid, complete course in Latin for terminal or college bound 
students. 











BUSINESS EDUCATION 


ON THE COLLEGIATE PROFESSIONAL LEVEL 
SERVING 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES — COLLEGE GRADUATES 





Special Advanced Programs 
For Those Continuing Prior 
Training In Shorthand and 


Typewriting 





FREE PLACEMENT 
SERVICE FOR GRADUATES 





SPECIAL ACCELERATED 
PROGRAMS FOR 
TEACHERS AND 
DEGREE CANDIDATES 





FOUNDED 
College of Hampton Roads, Hampton. .1941 


National Business College, Roanoke. . . . 1886 
Norfolk College, Norfolk............ 1927 


Phillips Business College, Lynchburg. . . 1929 


Smithdeal-Massey Business College, 
I, 6 oc cencbasvs v0s's 1867 


Virginia Southern College, Roanoke. . . . 1933 








VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WRITE DIRECT TO MEMBER SCHOOL FOR INFORMATION 
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Science Supervisor 








Charles R. Davis has been appointed 
supervisor of Science Education for the 
Fairfax County Schools. Born at Hark- 
ers Island, North Carolina, he received 
his MA degree from the Arizona State 
University in 1959 and is now working 
on his Ph.D. degree at the University 
of North Carolina. Before coming to 
Virginia, he taught chemistry and phys- 
ics at Sunnyslope High School, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, in 1956-59, during which 
time he developed an experimental 
course in physics utilizing the Harvard 
Case History Approach. 


Home Economics Elect 





Mrs. Alice Ingram Jett has become 
president-elect of the Virginia Home 
Economics Teachers’ Association. 

She previously served this organiza- 
tion on its Constitution Committee and 
as a member of the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Future Farmers-Future Home- 
makers Camp Board, and was president 
of the board in 1959. 

A native of Northumberland County, 
Mrs. Jett is a graduate of Wicomico 
High School, holds a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree from Madison College, and 
has done graduate work at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Mrs. Jett has been teaching home 
economics in her home county for fif- 
teen years. She is active in professional, 
civic, and church organizations. 
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Classroom Furniture 





Se Challenge 


Science Equipment 


Library Furniture 


Gymnasium Equipment 


Auditortum Seating 


Office Furniture 


Cafeteria Seating 


Stage Curtains 


Classroom Cabinets 


Church Furniture 


Dormitory Furniture 





You can't buy or use better equi pment 


“BRUNSWICK” 
“HAMILTON” 
“SJOSTROM” 

“BRUNSWICK” 
“IDEAL” 
“HERMAN MILLER’ 
“HAMILTON” 
“PITTSBURGH” 
“BRUNSWICK” 
“OSSIT” 

‘ROYAL’ 


If you don’t believe it—try them! 


BROWNSON EQUIPMENT CO, Inc. 


819 W. BROAD ST. 


RICHMOND, VA. 











“THE 6 WONDERFUL RECORDS OF FACTS” 


©1960 John D. Caddy 


* Highest quality 33-1/3 L.P. vinylite records dic- 
tating the 390 basic Arithmetic facts 6, 4%, and 
83 seconds apart! 

* Challenges pupils to clinch the memorization of 
the facts, by adopting less time-consuming meth- 
ods of arriving at their answers! 

* Quickest, easiest, surest method of finding chil- 
dren’s fact problems! 

* Designed to meet requirements of Title III of 
N.D.E.A. of 1958! 

* 30 day trial upon request, to administrators-su- 
pervisors-consultants. Just return records if not 


satisfied! 


* Send for FREE TEACHER’S MANUAL! 


exclusively from 


JOHN D. CADDY 


P.O. Box 251, Canoga Park, Calif. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


offers for local adoption 





distinguished texts in three subject fields 





8th grade history: 





THIS IS AMERICA’S STORY by Wilder, 
Ludlum and Brown 











The national leader in its field. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the 8th graders of the 


nation are now using it. 

















l0th grade history: 


THE HISTORY OF OUR WORLD 
by Boak, Slosson, Anderson and Bartlett 




















A new book which does a magnificent job 
with a difficult subject. A text that cannot be 
talked about with restraint. 





S panish: 


EL CAMINO REAL, Books I and II, by Jarrett and McManus 


The standard aural-oral Spanish program. Used in a majority of 
the Spanish classes in Virginia and throughout the nation. 
plus proven materials for your third and fouth year 

courses in Spanish. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
3130 Piedmont Road, N.E. 
Atlanta 5, Georgia 
William P. Jones, Jr. 
Urbanna, Virginia 
Virginia Representative 




























LINCOLN BUS TOURS 
10 Elm Ave., Hanover, Pa. 


Tulip Time, Holland, Michigan.............ccccscssessss May 17 to 21, 1961 
as obs 5 Keke adsdacesdn bos evdesenscceus June 16 to July 28, 1961 
EE PONE TOs wa ot phases o0s0 ce dsdsee deb June 17 to July 2, 1961 
A Be eds rca coneciseeuneae July 6 to Aug. 6, 1961 

Aug. 24 to Sept. 24, 1961 
Oe; Re SE Po 5c il baud ko.cs as obesdoesecsacdounl Aug. 4 to 13, 1961 
ne os. owdabepeeecousenesen Aug. 13 to 20, 1961 
ENE... enh ddidb ess ses pen>epbace ese Aug. 14 to 20, 1961 
Nd 5c th CUS wath oun ds Ube chive ees cence eaeee Aug. 21 to 30, 1961 


Fall Foliage—White Mountains of New Hampshire..... Sept. 30 to Oct. 4, 1961 
On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air conditioned, lava- 
tory equipped buses. 

FoR MORE INFORMATION AND TouR Books—CALL 


Hanover MELrose 7-9133 OR WRITE 
Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m. 
Buses leave from Hanover & York. For other points contact office. 


















superior in performance, ‘‘tops’’ in economy. 
For detailed information about DOLCOWAX 





Chcp 


HOW HEAVY IS YOUR TRAFFIC? 


For glowing protect 


that wear 


<<” DOLCOWAX 


the lustrou 

scuff-resistant 
FLOOR WAX no other 

water emulsion wax 


STAYING POWER—Dolcowax displays staying power 
that makes it a “champ”; keeps its youthful ele- 
gance longer; requires rewaxing less frequently. 
SPREADS EASILY—LEVELS BEAUTIFULLY—DRIES 
QUICKLY—Dolcowax forms a safe, elegant, softly- 
lustrous film without polishing; bears UL seal for 
slip resistance. Resists moisture. 

TREMENDOUS COVERAGE—Averages 2000 Sq. Ft. 
per Gal. per coat; second coats without crawling. 
SAVES LABOR—MATERIAL—MONEY—Extra staying 
power means a reduction in the number of waxing 
operations per annum. Dolcowax is easier to handle, 


and other quality floor finishes, write: 








How to go about 
saving money 
.» While you 
go about 


seeing Europe! 


A single EURAILPASS ticket gives 
you an entire month of first class 
travel in and between Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland fora single flat fare of $110. 
¢ Many extras included * Go where 
you want, when you want—back-track! 
You can do it only with EuRAILPASS 
at no extra cost « Two-Month EuraiL- 
pass just $150; three-month limit 
only $180. BUY EURAILPASS FROM 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


EURAILPASS, Aen 9 Sy Square Sta., 


Please send Free illustrated brochure 


Peewee eee eee eee n es e OMe... . DEAT, . ce mee 
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T. Marcus Gillespie has become a 
consultant with the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
NEA, Washington, D. C., having re- 
signed the principalship at the Francis 
C. Hammond High School in Alex- 
andria at the close of the past school 
year. As the founding principal of 
Hammond High School, he and Mrs. 
Gillespie were honor guests at a fac- 
ulty tea. 

The faculty presented Mr. Gillespie 
an engraved watch together with some 
other tokens of appreciation. To these, 
the department heads added a written 
tribute. In part, the citation honored 
Mr. Gillespie for his skill in launch- 
ing the school, his devotion to it and 
to his profession, and his developing 
Hammond into a school of distinction. 

Also in his honor, the senior class 
at the annual awards assembly pre- 
sented the T. Marcus Gillespie Trophy 
to the school. With this permanent 
trophy, Hammond will recognize a 
senior of each graduating class for his 
scholastic achievement. 

Mr. Gillespie, a graduate of Western 
Kentucky State College and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has been an ed- 
ucational and civic leader in the State 
for the past twenty-seven years. Before 
coming to Hammond, he was principal 
at Bluefield, Virginia, and at Marion. 
He served as president of the Smyth 
County Education Association, the Dis- 
trict I Principals Association, and was 
formerly president of the VEA De- 
partment of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. He has also been active in 
church work and in the Kiwanis Club 
of four communities. 


VEA Area Leaders Meetings 
—April and May—See Sched- 
ule on page 6, February 
Journal 
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What’s an extra hour of leisure worth? 


When you wake up with shopping to do, club matters to discuss, friends 
to call—and you don’t feel like budging from bed for another hour— 
what wouldn’t you give for a phone beside you? 


You’d surely say just pennies a day would be reasonable . . . and that’s 
all an extension costs! So decide this minute to have it. Call our business 
office and choose—from a variety of gay shades—a color phone to suit 
your bedroom and taste. . 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
A Bell System Company 

























































Adopted For Use In Virginia 


USING GOOD ENGLISH 


GRADES 3-7 


SHANE e YORK e FERRIS e KEENER ¢ PETERSON 







Outstanding Features: 
e More practice to fix skills 
e Abundant reviews and tests 


e Lessons on a topic grouped together 





e Full-size, full-color Facsimile 
Teachers’ Editions 





The LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 


EIBLING e KING e HARLOW 



















Grade 5 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


oe iT 
Grade 6 heer: 


a 
i . 


OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD ‘i. ee 
WORLD a 5 

oo 4 2, Ar 

Grade 8 a 1 ws 


OUR UNITED STATES 





Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
RICHARD H. MARSLAND—GEORGE PEEK 


LAIDLAW {55 BROTHERS 


36 Chatham Road SUMMIT, N. J. 

















Virginian Receives AIAA 
Appointment 





Kenneth E. Dawson has become the 
first full-time executive secretary of the 
American Industrial Arts Association, 
with headquarters in the NEA build- 
ing at Washington, D. C. His appoint- 
ment to this national post became effec- 
tive January 3, 1961. A native of Chat- 
ham, Virginia, Mr. Dawson attended 
Spring Garden High School and te- 
ceived his BS degree from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute in 1952, earning 
his M.Ed. degree from the University 
of Virginia in 1955. He has completed 
his course work for the doctorate at the 
University of Maryland. Mr. Dawson 
served in the U. S. Army before enter- 
ing VPI and after his graduation, he 
taught Industrial Arts and general sci- 
ence at Wytheville for three years. He 
then moved to Roanoke where he taught 
Industrial Arts and physical science at 
Jefferson Senior High School. During 
1956-58, he was assistant professor of 
Industrial Arts Education at VPI. For 
the past two years Mr. Dawson has 
been a graduate assistant at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and has been teach- 
ing in the schools of Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Maryland. While in his native state, 
Mr. Dawson was president of the 
Southwestern Virginia Industrial Edu- 
cation Club, secretary of the Virginia 
Vocational Association, faculty advisor 
of VPI Industrial Arts Education Club, 
and a member of the Blue Ridge In- 
dustrial Education Association. 











SUMNt SOAL | VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 






University of Arizona will offer in cooperation i inti 

with aw Sh trom Stanford a | Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
uadalajara, in exico, July 3-Aug. 11, art, 

folklore, geography, history, on & Neen | 103 N. 14TH St., RICHMOND, Va. 





ture courses. Tuition, board & room, $245. 








Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. | 





-——FREE COLOR POSTER— 


11” x 14” for Classroom Display 
Illustrating and Describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Specify 
number of posters and miniatures needed. Teachers 
only—Write : 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 



















oer ns AND SMALL GROUPS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL & TOUR 
o NATIONALLY KNOWN CANDIES” 
TOP PROFITS — NO INVESTMENT RESERVATIONS 


Write us for details on our guaranteed GOODY’S WORLD TRAVEL, INC 


fund raising plan. 
EDWARDS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 605 14th St., N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 


PROMPT DELIVERY (No Service Charge) 
2927 Lincoln Ave. Richmond 28, Va. 














TOUR EUROPE 


Write Leland Tate 
VPI, Blacksburg, Va. 


ABOUT SUMMER TOURS 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Their works live on in the lives 
of others 





Walter Russell Curfman, principal 
of Covington High School for more 
than thirty years died December 3, 
1960. He was born in Libertytown, 
Maryland. After receiving his BA de- 
gree from St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Maryland, in 1917, he served overseas 
in World War I where he was promoted 
to the rank of captain. 

In tribute to him, the Covington 
High School faculty states, “Those who 
were associated with him professionally 
felt that Mr. Curfman truly possessed 
the qualities of a master teacher, one 
who made every teenager and faculty 
member realize that their problems were 
his. Possessing the humility that goes 
with greatness, he fostered in his school 
a spirit among students, faculty and 
principal which resulted in a minimum 
of disciplinary problems, a respect for 
high scholastic standards, and an unus- 
ual enjoyment of school.” 


Mrs. Georgia Reed Alexander, 
Newport News—A teacher of the first 
grade at Deer Park Elementary School, 
Newport News, Mrs. Alexander died 
on December 25, 1960. She had taught 
in the Warwick and Newport News 
Schools since 1946. Mrs. Alexander be- 
gan her teaching career in 1921 at Mar- 
riott High School, King and Queen 
County. She had served as principal 
of Tatum Elementary School in Madi- 
son County and had teaching experi- 
ence in Mathews and Stafford coun- 
ties. A graduate of Radford College, she 
was active in AAUW, DAR, and the 
\lethodist Church. 


Mrs. Vivian Binns Parker, New- 
port News—A retired teacher, Mrs. 
Parker died on January 27, 1961. Dur- 
ng her entire professional career, she 
taught at Magruder School in Newport 
News. Active in the community, she 
was a member of Trinity Methodist 
Church, DAR, Daughters of the Con- 
tederacy, and the Woman’s Club. 
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NEWS FROM 


THE Educators W 


CONTINUING SCHOOL 
RESEARCH URGED 


~» - 
es a © 
ty 
-- 


by 

HARRISBURG, PA. — Education 
needs a program comparable to the 
research and development organiza- 
tions operated by industry, claims Dr. 
Robert A. Christie, executive director 
of the Governor’s committee on edu- 
cation. The research agency should 
be permanent in order to make con- 
tinuing studies of educational prob- 
lems, he said. 





* * * * 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
ZOOMING 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, public school enrollment in 
1959-60 rose to 46.5 million, an in- 
crease of 15 million. During the past 
decade, it increased 48.4 percent. 


* * * * 


TREND IS TO GRADUATE STUDY 


BRYN MAWR, PA.—More than 
45 percent of those receiving AB de- 
grees from Bryn Mawr College in 
1960 have gone on to further study, 
the college reports, whereas in 1951 
only 28 percent attended graduate 
school. The largest percentage em- 
ployed graduates in 1960 are in teach- 
ing or teacher training. 


* * * * 


SPECIAL EDUCATION REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The U. S. 
Office of Education estimates that 60,- 
000 more teachers are needed to teach 
the mentally retarded. Only about 20,- 
000 teachers are now equipped to 
deal with the 10 to 12 percent of our 
school population who have special 
learning problems. The report adds 
that recent advances in psychological 
knowledge have considerably improved 
the chances of the mentally retarded 
to lead productive lives. 


* * * * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 




















TEACHER SALARIES ON THE RISE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—During 
the past 10 years, average teacher sal- 
aries in public elementary and second- 
ary schools rose over 70 percent re- 
ports the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 











TRINIDAD, WEST INDIES—A 
nine-year-old program, staffed by vol- 
unteers, is proving highly successful 
in making productive workers out of 
boys and girls who have dropped out 
of school. Volunteer instructors in the 


manual arts are teachers, artisans, 
businessmen, parents and U. S. Navy 
personnel. 


* * * * 


THANKS TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


More than 3,100 teachers in 20 
Groups now are Educators members 
. . . and have received $180,000 in 
disability benefits. Monthly income, 
hospital-surgical, and major medical 
(to $10,000) plans are available. . . 
at minimum costs. See why 215,000 
other teachers have joined Educators 
since 1910 and received $23,000,000 in 
benefits. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 






J. H. Stanley 
State Mor. 
Richmond 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
Educational Service Dept. | 

C) Send... .sets free | 
Safety Posters | 
| 
| 


C) Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 


Sa ee re | 
Namte of GSohoed ...cccccccccccscces | 
WOT RGISEE occ cece cewedecescce | 
OY iin cnbnk sp ens.aas-oeess-c 2 ! 































schools of Virginia. Four points worth noting are: 


sure foundation of readiness. 


objectives. 


grade materials. 


Approved on a multiple list in VIRGINIA 
LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE  Founh kaition 


Dawson, Zollinger, Miller, Foley, and Connell 


This teachable, successful series is now on the multiple list of books available to the 


First Pupils acquire facts and ideas that lead to enriched and effective expression. 


Second Skills of speaking, writing, reading, and listening are thoroughly 
developed and maintained through systematic, individual practice. 


Third A strong, sequential program in grammar and usage is built on a 


Fourth Teacher’s Edition provides unexcelled guidance for meeting each day’s 


Accessories include professional books for teachers, workbooks, tests, and second- 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. ‘tkkavrown” 





























The Executive’s Handbook, just issued by the 


Richmond Chamber of Commerce, says: 


Printing, Publishing and Allied Industry 
Rank 5th in Richmond 


GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc. through 51 years of service have 
contributed measurably to this standing of the Printing Industry 
in Richmond, which the Handbook says “is a traditional center 


for printing and publishing.” 


GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc. specialize in the print- 
ing of Magazines, Books and Fine Color Work and 


invite your inquiry. 
Dial MI 8-2809 or write: 


GARRETT & MASSIE, Incorporated 
1901 Roane Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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VEA Memberships 


The schools listed below have 100% 
VEA membership, but their counties 
and cities have not yet reached the 
perfect record for the VEA Honor Roll. 


FAIRFAX COUNTY 


Belle Willard Elementary School 
Belvedere Elementary School 
Centreville Elementary School 
Crestwood Elementary School 
Edsall Park Elementary School 
Fairview Elementary School 
Flint Hill Elementary School 
Floris Elementary School 
Franconia Elementary School 
Great Falls Elementary School 
Herndon Elementary School 
Oakton School 

Pimmit Hills Elementary School 
Sleepy Hollow Elementary School 
Timber Lane Elementary School 
Westmore Elementary School 
Weyanoke Elementary School 


HENRICO COUNTY 


Baker Elementary School 
Laburnum Elementary School 
Montrose Elementary School 
Varina School 


RICHMOND CITY 
Virgie E. Gary School 





00% 
nties 
| the 
Roll. 
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More Traditional Ballads of Vir- 
inia. Edited by Arthur Kyle Davis, 
r. University of North Carolina Press, 

Chapel Hill, $7.50 

Reviewed by Fred F. Knobloch 

More Traditional Ballads of Virginia, 
as suggested by its title, is a sequel to 
Traditional Ballads of Virginia. This 
recent volume is of special interest to 
tcachers since it contains English tra- 
ditional ballads that have been collected 
entirely in this state, principally by 
\irginia teachers; also for many years 
the Virginia Folklore Society met an- 
nually with the VEA in Richmond. 

This collection is edited by Professor 
Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Appropriately the vol- 
ume is dedicated to the “Old Guard” 
of Virginia balladry: C. Alphonso 
Smith, Martha M. Davis, Juliet Faunt- 
leroy, Alfreda M. Peel, and John Stone, 
all former Virginia teachers. 

Among the 48 ballads, with 148 var- 
iants or versions and 101 tunes, found 
in More Traditional Ballads of Virginia 
are the supernatural songs such as 
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“Riddles Wisely Expounded” and “The 
Daemon Lover’; and romantic-tragic 
tunes, for example “Barbara Allen” and 
“Lord Lovell.” Finally there are the 
lighter, comic ditties—“The Farmer's 
Curst Wife” and the somewhat ribald 
“Our Goodman.” 


For the serious, scholarly reader or 
one who wishes merely to browse in a 
unique collection of Virginiana, More 
Traditional Ballads of Virginia is bound 
to be an informative and enjoyable lit- 
erary experience. 


Elected Accountant Officer 

E. F. Burmahln, director of Busi- 
ness Education for Lynchburg schools, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
recently chartered chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Accountants at 
Lynchburg. He is believed to be the 
first business educator ever elected to 
the staff of officers of a local chapter of 
the National Association of Account- 
ants in the United States. Mr. Bur- 
mahIn has been an NAA member for 


nearly 40 years. 











thm Band Qnabuuments 


Easy how-to by Rosalyn D. Wallace 
in Virginia Journal of Education 
to establish or augment your own rhythm band 


Drum-trather big, clean, 
empty drum (had from 
garage). Top is piece of 
old inner tube secured 
with baling wire. 





Drum—muslin laced over 
ends of coffee can. Shel- 
lack muslin ends 3 times. 


Tom-Tom — tympani 
drum head, softened in 
water and laced with 
twine over the ends of 
coffee can. Let dry, then 
shellack lacings. 


held in embroidery hoops. 


and attach 
tacks. 


cans. Hammer edges flat. 





Tambourine—drum head 


6 bottle caps, flattened 
to rim by 3 


Cymbals—tops of 2 coffee 


Clothespin Whackers—2 


bottle caps, one flattened, 
one regular, tacked to 
clothes pin. 


Toothpowder Shaker— 
red painted toothpowder 
can, filled with dried corn. 


Maracas—2 old light bulbs 
covered with thin strips 
of paper towel. Paste on 
5 layers; allow to dry. 
Then break bulbs by hit- 
ting on cement. Broken 


glass makes rattle. 
Jingle Sticks—2 dowels 
12” long. 2 flattened bot- 
tle caps tacked on end of 
each. 

Rhythm Sticks—2 dowels 











Used by permission 
Ginn and Company. 





Bolt on spools for handles. 


Plate Shaker—2 paper 
oe laced together with 


ried cornin between. 


12” long, painted red. 

Sand Blocks—2 blocks of 
wood 3%x3x%”. Sandpaper 
thumbtacked along the 


thin edge. 


Wood Blocks—2 blocks 
of wood 3%x3x%” 


Picket Fence—flat board 
with 8 clothespins nailed 


Cup Shaker—paper cup 
with dried corn in it. 


Cappo—bottle caps with ‘ 

holes punched, strung on on upside down. Dowel 

a wire hanger. Twist wire === used to play up and down 

together; caps move easily fence. 

back and forth. —e Triangl es—6” nail, aioe 

a rom string. 3” nail u 

a. ? aa sowed on as striker. Other triangle 

; made of bent metal piece. 







pon eee yet ee 
Taste S SO good, ( osts so little: 


The ideal treat for busy 
people is Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
The delicious lively flavor gives you 
a little lift. The good, satisfying 
chewing relieves tension. 
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Yours FOR 


THE ASKING 


This is your coupon service. The materials 
offered in it bring to you new teaching 
aids, helps and ideas. Please check this 
column and send for the items you can 
use right now. No orders from children, 


125. 


127. 


133. 


142. 


143. 


11. 


please. 


Catalog details over 400 science 
kits, instruments, toys, game books, 
records, for pre-school through high 
school age. Matériel listed represent 
a wide range of science subjects, 
from astronomy to mathematics, 
from nature study to weather study. 
36 pages. Illustrated. (Science Ma- 
terials Center) 


Poison Ivy Posters for classroom 
display—11” x 14” in color illus- 
trating and describing Poison Ivy, 
Oak and Sumac. Also Miniatures 
for distribution to pupils. Indicate 
quantity desired. (Ivy-Dry Corp.) 
Information on new guides on how 
to evaluate and recognize speech 
disorders that may be found among 
pupils. (Opinion Institute) 
Teacher’s manual with compre- 
hensive yet concise procedures for 
teaching and testing the 100 addi- 
tion facts, the 100 subtraction facts, 
the 100 multiplication facts and the 
90 division facts. 20 pages. (John 
D. Caddy) 


Worldwide Holiday Tour Guide 
36 pages of bargain tours to all 
parts of the world, with inclusive 
prices for each. (Goody’s World 
Travel, Inc.) 


Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund-Raising 
plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 


Sweet Set-Up Fund-Raising Plan 
Details quick, easy methods for stu- 
dents or school groups to raise mon- 
ey for band uniforms, instruments, 
athletic equipment, etc., with sale 
of pecan candies in boxes person- 











i 
Richmond 


FIRST & MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 

















36. 


58. 


94. 


alized with picture of school group. 
(Stuckey’s, Inc.) 

Alphabet Seat Charts and Hand- 
writing Record. A 4-page chart- 
booklet including cursive and man- 
uscript alphabet charts and record 
for checking pupil’s progress. (No- 
ble & Noble) 

Catalog of 33 authentic reproduc- 
tions of historical American docu- 
ments. Scientifically aged on parch- 
ment paper. (Ameritage Co.) 


Folder outlines courses offered in 
Summer School at Guadalajara, 
Mexico. Accredited program of the 
University of Arizona. (Juan B. 


Rael) 
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City 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


127. 133. 142. 143. 4. 


DGG: scismbsicncomGasseaae 


36. 


Available in 
School year of 
1960-61 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


125. 


58. 94. 108. 4110. 117. 


Subject 
School Name 
ai I I anal ca DA bee cee pnd sigh crcnce cee 
RciidcRapsiattedadinsosetncaaboneniiaiiaeae VIRGINIA 


Enrollment: 


I ca ke 


Available sale’ in the United States of America 


108. 


110. 


117. 


* 
2 
* 


Brochure describing plan for tickets 
for unlimited rail travel throughout 
13 western European countries. Well 
illustrated, including a map of Eu- 
rope. (Eurailpass) 

France, a 16-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and 
inside illustrations by well-known 
French artists, as well as beautiful 
photographs, contains much _help- 
ful information on what to see and 
look for in various regions of France. 
Included will be information on 
Eurailpass, the one ticket that is 
good for one, two or three months 
of unlimited railroad travel in 13 
European countries. (French Na- 
tional Railroads) 


1961 Summer Sessions Bulletin 
Gives details of all courses offered, 
as well as extracurricular activities. 


(University of Minnesota—Duluth) 


VEA Placement Service 
See form on page 28, 
February Journal 


Kak KkK kkk Ke Kak keke keke KKH 


HISTORIC AMERICAN * 


DOCUMENTS_~ * 


* Scientifically aged, authentically reproduced on %# 


Parchment paper, Av. size 12” x 15”. 


eg o 


tion of independence, Constitution of U. S., Bill 


* of Rights, Gettysburg 


Address. bh Bd for * 


*« ¢ classroum use, or framing. Set of 4, $1.00 oe * 


“Document Offer’’ 


Ameritage Co. P.O. 


* 1377, Phila. 5, Pa. 
KERR EEK YY 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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In Richmond... 


Ge Seba Marshall 


IN THE HEART OF DOWNTOWN RICHMOND 
500 ROOMS 


Located in the heart of the Capitol of the 
Confederacy, is Virginia's largest and finest 
convention hotel. Historic sites of interest 
are within walking distance and convention 
delegates will find their leisure hours occu- 
pied with interesting and informative tours 
of Richmond and other nearby areas of 
historic interest. Spacious banquet and meet- 
ing areas, tastefully decorated rooms, and 


exceptional food prepared by master hotel 
chefs insure a successful convention at The 
John Marshall. TV and air conditioning — 
of course! In the heart of downtown Rich- 
mond. 1200 rooms, conveniently located, 
under one management in Richmond: The 
John Marshall, Hotel Wm. Byrd, Hotel Rich- 
mond, Hotel King Carter. Central reserva- 
tion service through The John Marshall. 





This gracious resort hotel offers a unique experi- 
ence for convention delegates. The pleasant 
seaside atmosphere, spacious meeting and exhibit 
areas, delightful Southern style cooking and 
excellent room accommodations will long be 
remembered by the entire convention. Exceptional 
recreational facilities offer both an outdoor and 
indoor heated pool, fishing, boating, golf, game 
room, tennis, dancing or if you prefer there are 
many tours of convenient historic shrines, includ- 
ing the Jefferson Davis Casemate, Yorktown, 
Jamestown and Williamsburg. During the Civil 
War Centennial, you'll find many conventioners 
will want to take advantage of a few extra days 
to visit all of these historic sites. 





Tre Hable tat Hospi Bait 


For Additional Information and Brochures— 
Please Write or Call Charles M. Adams— 


Year Round Resort 
HOTEL 


CHAMBERLIN 


ON THE CHESAPEAKE BAY 
OLD POINT COMFORT ¢ FORT MONROE, VA. 


300 ROOMS 











Director of Sales—Dept. VJ 


Fdctmond Hil Groorporaled 


Executive Offices, Eighth & Broad Streets, Richmond, Va., Phone Mi 8-4481 
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Glade green... : of the moment... in pure silk chiffon 


dream-stuff of spring . . . shows your charms from cocktails 


Tnrouan re nner 


From our desiqner collection. 90.00 MI R 
illor & loads 


VIRGINIA S FINEST DEPARTMENT STORES 


LYNCHBURG 
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